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Playing with the nation’s Favorite 
Dance Band calls for the finest in- 
struments and amplifiers. That is 
why Buddy Merrill and other lead- 
ing artists across the nation prefer 
Fender... 


They know that Fender makes only 
the very finest guitars, amplifiers, 
cases and musical accessories. . 


Distributed Exclusively By 


eR 
P5aces IWC™ 


308 E. FIFTH STREET, 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


FINE ° 
ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS 


Are the Choice of © 


Buddy Merrill © 


FEATURED GUITARIST ° 





On television, the bandstand and for recording, Buddy Merrill plays the 
Fender Stratocaster and Four Neck Stringmaster Guitars using a Fender Twin 
Amp. Another regularly featured instrument is the outstanding new Fender 
Electric Mandolin. 


See the complete Fender line of Fine Electric Instruments at your 
leading music dealer. Write for the latest catalog of Fender 
amplifiers, guitars, cases and musical accessories. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN: 
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961—LIBRARY OF 148 STANDARD 

ITS. Complete sheet music 

with words and chords. All 

good titles such as: Body and 

ul, Embraceable You, Sep- 

tember in the Rain, Ain‘t 

Misbehavin’, Stormy Weather, 
etc. ¢ 





° MUSICIANS °¢ 


LOOK FOR OUR SECOND AD ON PAGE 33 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. A complete home- 
study course covering the 
popular approach to music 
theory. This is the necessary 
background for improvising 
harmonizing, arranging, etc. $1.25 











Cat. No. 


501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses......$1.00 


498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
TIO .vetctecicsicenetansniien 50 


902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
SE CID sits cticicotarintninsiaiainiviaces 50 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords.... .50 

372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take. 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDE- 

RULE. Four separate slide 

rules give all chords, transpo- 

sition and scales at a glance. 

Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 

ing any melody note. Com- 
plete 75 














365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 
ik £ © = | Ghee taiaees: 

67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all fy ao keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... 





518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPOSER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 
see this to believe itl 











959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading .50 

60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in amy key ...ccccccccerseessesees 50 

491—HOW TO USE FOURTH INTER- 
VAL PASSAGES. New ideas for 


the ad-lib instrumentalist ............ 50 
se2—HOW TO USE Lis jz TONE SYS- 
IN MODERN JAZZ ............0.0 50 


+. TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 75 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal music style .........000 50 
913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales ...cccccccssseersecsseee 50 
16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music... .50 
41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight........ $1.50 
01—-CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music chords. 








524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. 
Every musician needs this 
reference book, which spells 
out the notes contained in 
Use -WIUOCUs  cciscenttosensvesciesceses $1.25 











Cat. No. 

52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for amy Melody... $1.00 


43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 


FeCt IMPTOVISING, ETC. ......c.eccereeerees $1 
O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 
ing music to all keyS.......cccceseee $1.00 


371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for all 
treble clef instruments ............ 75 


374—LESSONS IN MELODY WRITING. 
A new approach in developing 
the skill of melodic invention......$1.25 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 








499 — HOW TO CREATE YOUR 
OWN JAZZ CHORUSES. Wal- 
ter Stuart‘s famous jig-saw 
system of ad-lib improvising 
for all instruments. (39 pages) $1.25 











FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 


ORGAN PUBLICATIONS 


Cat. No. 


526—ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For 
popular songs. Hammond reg- 
SE AT ATT $1.00 
O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 
combinations 
a Fe pton OF POPULAR 
ORG. AYING. Explaining 
the nn A of popular organ 
improvisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams... 50 





Cat. No. 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 

33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds........... 75 

906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular sheet 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting styles of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
tration 50 











GUITAR PUBLICATIONS 


500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR..... 50 


503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
used chord sequences as found in 
all popular music. The “Formula” 
of all chord progressions ............. 50 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 
chords 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord pro- 
gressions 50 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, guitar 
breaks and transposing instruc- 
tions $1.25 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material ........ccssssesesseeees 














344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
how to use them. 660 modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
tation 50 

355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for interesting small 
COUT CHEIG ciccicccicsssercincciveemntenne 50 

367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
FOR GUITAR. 744 chords in dia- 
gram and notation (by Norman 
Elliott) 75 


358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 
ee | en 50 


346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
HOW 10 apply it ....cccccccecssccerereeseee 75 














FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 





525—LEARN TO WRITE PROGRES- 
SIVE SOUNDS. For arrangers, 
pianists, organists. Atonal 
techniques, new sounds 
through unique harmonies, 
rhythms, etc. The only book 
0, O—eeee $1.25 











903—HOW TO USE lIth and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. .50 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
DOBUIET TOYS cccccceseseccecsccevssiosccesecce 50 


eat lm JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds .........s0 50 


364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
ERN PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 75 


915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
OPM Z-part CHOPS .....cccccccereceeeeeees 50 


63—-PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. .50 


912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 
TERVALS. A_ chart of ultra- 
modern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords 
and how to substitute them for 
Conventional CHOPS  ..c..cccecseeeeee $1.00 


914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 
300 positions of 11th chords...... 50 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 





of conventional ChOrds.......cssss0 50 


497—INTERESTING PIANO VOICING. 
Examples and studies for the 





80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 
block chord harmony chart.......... $1.00 


88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist ...: 50 





508—THE GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 
STYLE. Illustrations of his typical 
chord progressions, copied from 
Gels POUITGIINEIE  cxccescccecccsesdsvccsecesentese .50 





ett tr eg IN MODERN 
ARMONY-—for pianists, ar- 
prom composers, organists. 

33 pages of new ee | in 
music styling eee 














504—A NALYSIS OF CHORD SE- 
QUENCES, as used on recordings 
by George Shearing and Billy 
Taylor we$l 





09—MODERN PIANO  INTRODUC- 
TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1.00 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 50 











369—PLAY oe PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart eaten of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete “18 lesson—-40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
ROW GREY susenneniniensmnmnn $1.25 














48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th chords 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 75 


380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn phrases, looking to 
the future (For piano) .........sservee $1.25 
353—-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 50 
tear et NOTE FIGURATIONS 
‘OR STANDARD HITS. Typical 
a piano ad-lib variations 
APPHIEd 10 SOMGS ....cccerrcssererseeeseees . 3 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 
fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 














MINIMUM ORDER $1.50 








MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ON EVERYTHING 











WALTER STUART music studio, inc. yon new Jersey 


Enclosed you will find $. 


Please send (list by number). 





0 Send C.O.D. (except Canada) 


























sovensaoseossooososoooee MOdEFN PIAMISt r.cerecccssscevesesecsereere oO 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- C) Free Catalog 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation ee PIANO HARMO- PLEASE PRINT 
patterns shown on all chords. A TIONS. The modern way of 
chord index locates many jazz hermonizing any melody note 
phrases for any chord combina- using unconventional chord NAME 
tions $1.00 formations 50 
494—HOW TO USE WHOLE - TONE 377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO STREET 
SCALES in modern jazz impro- SOLOS. Perfect examples of the 
visation new contemporary styles ......00+ $1.25 CITY. STATE 
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“ 
I. my Opinion, the ™ 


ELDORADO is the finest accordion 
an artist can buy. 


*“‘Custom-built by La Tosca, it’s 

got everything you could want 
—beautiful, rich full tone 

... fast, clean, silent action 

... even-responding reeds. And; 
considering the size requirements 

of casotto construction, the 
ELDORADO is the lightest, best- 
balanced accordion I’ve ever played. 


“I consider the ELDORADO a true 
‘pro’—it’s my recommendation to 
the musician who wants a really 


superb, lifetime instrument.” 


“the EIT. DORADO" 


x CUSTOM-BUILT BY LA TOSCA 


is wour best 
accordion inwestiment” 


-J O€E BiviAN O 


Joe Biviano is one of the country’s top-ranking accordion artists and composers 


The ELDORADO and other fine La Tosca accordions 
are imported exclusively by Gretsch. See and price 
them at your dealer’s or in the new, complete La Tosca 
catalog. Write for your free copy. 


GRETSCH The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. IM357 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York 








Manuel Vieira, Sr., the leader of the fa- 
mous Bay State Band of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, was recently honored at z 
testimonial dinner for his thirty-five years 
of service with the band. Four hundred 
attended and he was greeted on his 
arrival by the music of a seventy-five-piece 
band made up of members of Local 214, 
New Bedford. Lovis M. Borges, chairman 
of the testimonial, cited Mr. Vieira’s long 
tenure with the band, from 1920 to 1936, 
and from 1954 to the present time. During 
the years 1937 to 1954 his son Manuel 
Vieira, Jr., was the band’s leader. Young 
Vieira has since joined the Long Beach 
Municipal Band as clarinettist. On January 
3, 1957, the band played for the inaugural 
ceremonies of Foster Furcolo, Governor of 
Massachusetts. All of the members belong 
to Local 214. 
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AT FIRST GLANCE, the music at the top might throw 
the average clarinetist. But it’s really very simple. 

The solution is at the bottom of the page, 









tes 
iF 
=. where the same four bars are written the easy way. 

Our point is that the obvious is often overlooked. . . 

‘ and that some musicians make their work unnecessarily 

strenuous and fatiguing, while others seem to play 

their jobs the easy way. 

Perhaps you’re a reed man who doubles. Maybe you're 
a “legit” clarinetist or oboe soloist. Whatever your 
musical field, you'll find that Martin Freres woodwinds 
relieve you of tone and mechanical problems, 
let you concentrate on technique and interpretation. 

They make your job easier. 

Ask your dealer to arrange trial of a Martin Freres 
soprano clarinet, alto clarinet, bass clarinet or oboe—soon. 
Literature and name of your nearest Martin Freres 
dealer on request. 


—_ 


2 NOW TRY IT THE EASY WAY! 


The same music is written here the easy way. It’s a 
simple Chromatic Scale! Try this one on your friends . . . 
and try a Martin Freres woodwind. 








SOPRANO CLARINETS + ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS:* OBOES 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
(5765) In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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A LOCAL OFFICER’S REPLY 


to THE READER’S DIGEST 


The following views of Ted Dreher, President of Local 34, Kansas 
City, Missouri, are printed for the information of the membership. 


1 December, 1956 
Kenneth W. Payne, 
Executive Editor, 
Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, New York 
Dear Mr. Payne: 


Having read Mr. Velie’s story in the De- 
cember Digest, and, having received a great 
deal of outraged comment from our area mem- 
bers, I rise to a reply, which though long, is 
sincerely and earnestly offered. The matters 
discussed are my own opinions only; I am 
not speaking Federation policy, nor have I 
been prompted to reply, by anyone. Mr. 
Velie’s assertions, I fear, are going to badly 
mislead the public. My letter may explain 
why. 

Most sincerely yours, 
KANSAS CITY MUSICIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ted Dreher, 
President. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1956 
Mr. Lester Velie, Roving Editor, 
The Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, New York 
Dear Mr. Velie: 


Your article about James C. Petrillo and 
the American Federation of Musicians is re- 
markable for its haphazard stabbing at facts, 
if not its inept crusade to whitewash a hand- 
ful of 5-figure-income studio musicians cater- 
wauling their woes while their tailored pock- 
ets bulge with loaves. 

This motley contingent, headed by one of 
the highest-income trumpet players in the 
business, screams that they are being cheated 
and persecuted. They connive and contrive: 
they excoriate and orate; they sob and bleat; 
all this from a high-rung income tax bracket 
in the $15,000 to $25,000 area. I’m so sorry 
for them! 

For the record, I am not speaking for Jim 
Petrillo or the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. As an elected official of my own local, 
and as a delegate to the convention you re- 
ported, I take strong personal issue with you, 
sir, mainly on the manner of your reporting. 
It is biased, baited and not wholly accurate: 
I say it is misleading to the public, because 


it does not give both sides of the story, nor 
does it objectively background the problem. 
These are my opinions only and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of my local member- 
ship, the American Federation of Musicians 
or any of its elected officers. 


When these boobs from the Los Angeles 
Local No. 47 could scarcely wipe their own 
noses and could just about manage a C-scale 
on their instrument, they were glad enough 
to take membership in the union, knowing 
that without union membership, they would 
have to scratch for whatever wages or tips 
they could garner from a host of penurious 
buyers of music. Any financial security they 
now enjoy; any musical respectability they 
have achieved before their rise to infamy— 
they owe directly to their union which tended 
to the host of factors insuring their security. 
Their late actions stand as the sum total of 
their gratitude. 


Membership in a labor union is a serious 
matter —a precious right, guaranteed under 
democratic processes. A labor union cannot 
long be run justly and democratically for the 
especial benefit of a minority of the members 
or for a small high-income clique. One of the 
basic tenets understood by card-carrying men 
is simple and explicit: the member who advo- 
cates dual-unionism or subversion richly de- 
serves the boot-in-the-pants he gets. This— 
Reed and his cohorts did; their cry was ‘seces- 
sion’ . . . the setting up of their own bargain- 
ing unit. The tape-recording of Reed’s secret 
meeting proved this. Reed’s harangue, as he 
chaired his meeting was far different in tone 
to that he used as he addressed the convention 
delegates. 


Enough for him—sorry spectacle of a high- 
salary bracket musician crying “robber,” 
“thief” —as he contends for even greater 
riches. He’d better read some further pas- 
sages in his Bible. 

Jim Petrillo has long been used to castiga- 
tion by the press. Any labor leader who really 
leads his membership becomes used to this. 
But castigation is one thing; irresponsible or 
“opinion” reporting is another. If you had 
polled the three delegates from Local No. 34, 
Kansas City, Missouri, for instance, you would 
have found three men who are still able to 
make a fair living FULL TIME at the profes- 
sion of music—playing, teachirig, writing. A 


. throughout the U. 


careful poll would reveal many more locals 
with the same condition. 

Why don’t you do some real, honest re- 
search and come up with a FACT article 
about why so many good musicians have been 
reduced to hobby playing? You would be 
doing a great many mothers and fathers of 
budding young instrumentalists a real favor 
if you present facts. Investigate the “free 
band” problem. Investigate the impact of the 
20 per cent Federal ‘Amusement’ Tax. Inves- 
tigate the provisions of the Lea Bill. Consider 
the impact of some of the more virulent pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act upon the live- 
lihood of professional musicians. Get a break- 
down on the effect of hundreds of thousands 
of juke boxes and “wired music” services all 
over the country. Do a piece on the influence 
of phony “Right-to-Work” bills in various 
state legislatures as such laws affect the musi- 
cians’ unions. Don’t miss the flourishing of 
so-called “disc-hops” presided over by radio 
record announcers, to the exclusion of live 
music. 

If the Music Performance Trust Funds are 
toppled, as you hopefully assert, a large num- 
ber of medically and mentally effective musi- 
cal therapy programs in veterans’ hospitals 
S. will be discontinued. 
Many free-to-the-public summer park band 
concerts will disappear, and along with them 
the last remaining haven of the seasoned band 
player. Hundreds of chamber music and en- 
semble programs in old peoples’ homes, or- 
phanages and children’s hospitals will end. 

In late years one of the real concrete deter- 
rents to juvenile delinquency has been “teen- 
town” dances played by dance bands whose 
wages come from the funds. Teen-agers and 
their clubs with small or no financial struc- 
ture have found a real friend in the Music 
Performance Trust Funds. 

A group of about 35 aged, blind indigent 
ladies at the Nettleton Home at 5125 Swope 
Parkway in Kansas City, Missouri, eagerly 
looks forward each Christmas season to a 
serious musical concert played in their parlor 
by an eight-piece string ensemble. The musi- 
cians’ wages come from the funds. These 
ladies’ reception of this music and their grati- 
tude for this event is beyond description. Dur- 
ing holiday seasons the people at the Jewish 
Home for the Aged on Kansas City’s south 

(Continued on the following page) 
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Report on the Twenty Percent Tax 


The job-destroying 20 per cent tax on 
amusements — miscalled the “cabaret tax” — 
will not continue its thus far charmed life 
through this session of Congress without de- 
termined challenge from within the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Indeed, notice already has been served in 
this all-powerful tax-writing Committee by 
several of its members that a demand for re- 
lief will be made at this session the first time 
appropriate excise tax legislation is consid- 
ered. 

With the Eighty-fifth Congress less than 
two months old and with the taxation policies 
of the majority leadership still to be spelled 
out, it still is too early to forecast with any 
accuracy the upcoming legislative calendar. 
Nevertheless, these developments are plainly 
indicated now: 


Despite a Treasury plea to “leave taxes 
alone,” there is little reason to believe 
that nearly two years of work on revi- 
sions of the complex excise tax laws by 
the Forand Subcommittee will be allowed 
to lie dormant. 


The full Ways and Means Committee 
met with its Forand Subcommittee on 
February 19 to plan hearings looking 
toward adoption of the Subcommittee 
report. Two Forand bills are indicated. 
One would deal largely with administra- 
tive changes and not with tax rate 
changes. The other would deal with rate 
changes, particularly in the areas of in- 
equalities and “discrimination” wherein 
lies the 20 per cent “cabaret” levy. 

Present indications are that if the 
whole excise matter is not lumped in 
one lengthy piece of legislation that the 


non-controversial “administrative correc- 
tions” legislation will get first hearing. 
If this is the decision and those in Com- 
mittee who are pledged to repeal or re- 
duce the “cabaret” tax are forced to hold 
their fire until the second, or “rate re- 
vision” bill is considered, some delay on 
the 20 per cent matter will be encount- 
ered. 


Thus far in the Eighty-fifth Congress ten 
bills for repeal have been introduced in the 
House and three in the Senate. All tax legis- 
lation must originate in the House, and with 
the Ways and Means Committee. Locals of 
the Federation and our Tax Relief Committee 
have obtained solid promises of support from 
far more than a majority of the Committee’s 
twenty-five members. This vote majority was, 
of course, present in the same Ways and 
Means Committee during the Eighty-fourth 
Congress, where, through a technicality, it 
was possible to block a vote to include our 
tax relief in the omnibus excise tax bill. The 
bill was considered too late in that session, 
anyway, and had our proposition been in- 
cluded it still would have failed of consider- 
ation by the House since the Forand legisla- 
tion did not reach the floor of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. 

Our locals have done even more effective 
education with the lawmakers this time than 
last. Our pledges of aid have been renewed 
with old members and initiated with new 
members. We list solid promises from 336 
of the 435 members of the House and from 
70 of the 96 members of the Senate, all but 
a few of them over the signatures of members 
of Congress. Education is a tedious process, 
but the job has been thoroughly done and 
there are no members of the Congress known 


to your Tax Relief Committee who have not 
been informed of the musicians’ dire need for 
relief. 


Locals within the Congressional Districts 
and States of introducers of repeal bills have 
been requested by the Tax Relief Committee 
to promptly thank their Representatives and 
Senators for the acts of good faith evidenced 
by their introduction of these repeal bills. The 
current list of introducers, together with their 
home town designations, is as follows: Aime 
J. Forand, Valley Falls, R. 1.; John F. Bald- 
win, Martinez, Calif.; Thomas M. Pelly, 
Seattle, Wash.; Hale Boggs, New Orleans, La.; 
Charles M. Teague, Ojai, Calif.; John W. 
Byrnes, Green Bay, Wis.; Wayne L. Hays, 
Flushing, Ohio; Frank Thompson, Jr., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Edwin H. May, Jr., Wethersfield, 
Conn.; John D. Dingell, Detroit, Mich.; Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen, Pekin, Ill.; George W. Malone, 
Reno, Nev.; William Langer, Wheatland, N.D. 


If your local is among the few that have 
not responded with an expression of thanks 
and the hope that their lawmakers will speak 
to their friends on the Ways and Means and 
Senate Finance Committees in behalf of our 
problem, we suggest that you will wish to do 
that without delay. 


Your Tax Relief Committee recognizes the 
difficulties of obtaining consideration for a 
single excise tax when pressures are being 
exerted in scores of excise tax categories and 
in the face of determined Treasury opposition. 
It insists, however, that democratic processes 
demand that our friends in the Committees 
and on the floors of Congress not be again 
deprived through technicalities of casting 
their votes for repeal or substantial reduction 
of the 20 per cent tax. 





(Continued from the preceding page) 


side hear once again their folk songs and tra- 
ditional music in a concert paid for out of the 
funds. These are only a few of the many 
projects providing comfort and inspiration to 
the listeners, AS WELL AS income to serious 
musicians struggling to make a living. These 
—Cecil Reed and his coterie seek assiduously 
to eliminate, to their own selfish profit. 

You are incorrect in your assertion that the 
convention delegates jeered Reed and _ his 
bunch. They were quietly and courteously 
heard out. They got far more than they de- 
served. The delegates who listened to them 
are, for the most part, quiet, thoughtful, sensi- 
tive men—not easily swayed by oratory or by 
contrition. They listened aghast and ashamed 
for these men who, carried away by their 
own machinations, sought to wreck hard- 
wrought things to satisfy the howls of a small 
herd of malcontent insurgents. Every resolu- 
tion brought to the floor of the Convention 
by this group had been carefully and impar- 
tially considered by the properly appointed 
committee, a committee comprised of a cross- 
section of delegates, all experienced men in 
musical circles and in union circles. The com- 
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mittee recognized these resolutions for what 
they were: wreck-writs. 

All delegates had an opportunity to read 
these bits before they came to a floor vote. 
The results of the voting are a matter of rec- 
ord. This handful of musical pip-squeaks was 
not just about to overthrow the framework of 
orderly procedure in our Convention, as long 
as intelligent, thinking delegates continue to 
be elected by their locals to represent the rank 
and file. 

You lead the public to believe that record- 
ing musicians are suffering from no raises 
since 1946. Consider that a three-hour record- 
ing session pays the musician $41.25, and 
$13.75 per half-hour for any time after three 
hours. A one-hour session to record a one- 
minute TV jingle pays a musician $27.00 for 
his time. These wages are pretty good by any 
union’s standards, and are hardly a matter 
for a raise argument. 

Unless you are a labor-baiter; unless you 
have some special reason to extend the hand 
of sympathy to Reed and his fabulously mis- 
led mongers; unless you care not what the 
impact of your half-true story is upon the 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 





CONVENTION 
NOTICE 


The 1957 Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
will be held at the Denver Audi- 
torium Arena, Denver, Colorado, 
during the week of June 10. The 
headquarters will be at the Brown 
Palace Hotel. 


Information regarding hotel ar- 
rangements will be transmitted to 
the Delegates upon the return of 
their credentials. 




















TEXT OF COUNCIL STATEMENT ON INVESTIGATIONS 


The American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is pledged 
both by its constitution and by fundamental 
principles of trade union morality to keep the 
labor movement free from any taint of cor- 
ruption. 

While the AFL-CIO has its own responsi- 
bility for keeping its house in order and is 
attempting to meet this obligation to the best 
of its ability, this does not in any sense mean 
that appropriate agencies of government and 
the public do not have rights, obligations and 
responsibilities in eliminating racketeering 
and corruption from all segments of American 
life, including the labor movement. 

No institution or agency, whether labor or 
business, public or private, enjoys special im- 
munity from the equal application of the 
laws, from appropriate investigation by duly 
constituted legislative committees and from 
scrutiny of its operations by the members of 
the press or the general public. 

Investigations by fair and objective legis- 
lative committees in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations have been of tremendous help 
in eliminating abuses in this area. 

The investigation conducted by the LaFol- 
lette Committee, exposing as it did, unsavory 
and illegal practices on the part of important 
business interests, contributed greatly to the 
enactment of the Wagner Act and to the elimi- 
nation of employer practices which prevented 
union organization and caused strife and vio- 
lence in labor-management relations. 

The recent investigation by the Douglas 
subcommittee of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, exposing as it did, instances of corruption 
and improper conduct by labor officials and 
others in the handling of health and welfare 


funds, has provided for the public and for the 
labor movement invaluable information which 
has laid the foundation for proposed dis- 
closure legislation in this field, endorsed by 
the AFL-CIO, and which in addition, has 
enabled the AFL-CIO and its affiliates to do 


a better job of keeping their house in order. 


Both law enforcement agencies, in the in- 
terest of enforcing law, and legislative com- 
mittees in the interest of enacting corrective 
legislation, by reason of their power and au- 
thority to subpena witnesses and to place 
them under oath, as well as their superior 
investigatorial facilities, have means beyond 
those of the labor movement to expose and 
bring to light corrupt influences. 

It goes almost without saying that law 
enforcement agencies, legislative committees, 
and the labor movement itself share the com- 
mon responsibility of conducting investiga- 
tions fairly and objectively, without fear or 
favor and in keeping with due process con- 
cepts firmly imbedded in the tradition and 
constitution of our great country. 

It is a firm policy of the AFL-CIO that the 
highest ethical standards be observed and 
vigorously followed by all officials of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliates in the conduct of 
their offices, in the handling of trade union 
and welfare funds, and in the administration 
of trade union affairs. 

Trade union and welfare funds are the 
common property of the members of our 
unions and must, therefore, be administered 
as a high and sacred trust for their benefit. 

The AFL-CIO is determined that any re- 
maining vestiges of racketeering or corruption 
in unions shall be completely eradicated. We 
believe that Congress, in the interest of enact- 


ing corrective legislation, if the same be 
deemed and found necessary, has the right, 
through proper committees, to investigate cor- 
ruption wherever it exists, whether in labor, 
industry or anywhere else. 

It is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO to 
cooperate fully with all proper legislative com- 
mittees, law enforcement agencies and other 
public bodies seeking fairly and objectively to 
keep the labor movement or any other seg- 
ment of our society free from any and all 
corrupt influences. 

This means that all officials of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates should freely and without 
reservation answer all relevant questions asked 
by proper law enforcement agencies, legisla- 
tive committees and other public bodies, seek- 
ing fairly and objectively to keep the labor 
movement free from corruption. 

We recognize that any person is entitled, in 
the exercise of his individual conscience, to 
the protection afforded by the Fifth Amend- 
ment and we reaffirm our conviction that this 
historical right must not be abridged. 

It is the policy of the AFL-C1O, however, 
that if a trade union official decides to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment for his personal pro- 


. tection and to avoid scrutiny by proper legis- 


lative committees, law enforcement agencies or 
other public bodies into alleged corruption on 
his part, he has no right to continue to hold 
office in his union. 

Otherwise, it becomes possible for a union 
official who may be guilty of corruption to 
create the impression that the trade union 
movement sanctions the use of the Fifth 
Amendment, not as a matter of individual 
conscience, but as a shield against proper 
scrutiny into corrupt influences in the labor 
movement. 


Report and Recommendations of the AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical Practices 


As To 


A Code of Ethical Practices Regarding Health and Welfare Plan Administration 


At its June, 1956, meeting the Executive 
Council directed the Committee on Ethical 
Practices “to develop a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in order 
to implement the constitutional determination 
that the AFL-CIO shall be and remain free 
from all corrupt influences” and directed that 


such recommended guides and principles be 
submitted to the Council. In accordance with 
this direction, and its constitutional responsi- 
bilities, the Committee on Ethical Practices 
submitted to the Executive Council at its 
August, 1956, meeting the first of a proposed 
series of recommended codes. This code cover- 


Code II - Health and Welfare Funds 


ing the issuance of local union charters was 
unanimously adopted by the Council. 

This report, and the recommended code 
contained in it, is the second in the series 
which the Committee, in accordance with the 
Council’s direction, is developing to imple- 
ment the constitutional mandate that the AFL- 
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CIO shall be and remain free from any and all 
corrupt influences and the determination of 
the first Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO that the reputations of the vast majority 
of labor union officials, who accept their 
responsibilities and trust, are “imperiled by 
the dishonest, corrupt, unethical practices of 
the few who betray their trust and who look 
upon the trade union movement not as a 
brotherhood to serve the general welfare, but 
as a means to advance their own selfish 
purposes...” 

Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations prior 
to the merger of these two organizations into 
the AFL-CIO gave thorough consideration to 
the subject of Health and Welfare Funds. This 
subject was also considered by and dealt with 
by the First Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO and a resolution dealing with this 
subject matter was adopted by that convention. 

As stated in the resolution adopted by the 
First Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO, the task of administering and operating 
health and welfare programs which have been 
developed through collective bargaining has 
placed heavy new responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of trade union officials. The funds 
involved are paid for through the labor of the 
workers covered by the plans. They must be 
administered, therefore, as a high trust for 
the benefit only of those workers. 

Most trade union officials have been faith- 
ful to the high trust which has been imposed 
upon them because of the development of 
health and welfare funds. The malfeasances 
of a few, however, have served to bring into 
disrepute not only the officials of the particu- 
lar unions involved, but also the good name 
of the entire American labor movement. For 
this reason, it is imperative that the AFL-CIO 
and each of the national and international 
unions affiliated with it rigorously adhere to 
the highest ethical standards in dealing with 
the subject of health and welfare funds. 

For these reasons, the Ethical Practices 
Committee, under the authority vested in it 
by the Constitution of the AFL-CIO and 
pursuant to the mandate of the First Con- 
stitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, recom- 
mends that the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to safe- 
guard the good name of the AFL-CIO and 


its affiliated unions: 


1. No union official who already receives 
full time pay from his union should receive 
fees or salaries of any kind from a fund 
established for the provision of a health, wel- 
fare or retirement program. Where a salaried 
union official serves as employee representa- 
tive or trustee in the administration of such 
programs, such service should be regarded as 
one of the functions expected to be performed 
by him in the normal course of his duties 
and not as an extra function requiring fur- 
ther compensation from the welfare fund. 


2. No union official, employee or other 
person acting as agent or representative of a 
union, who exercises responsibilities or in- 
fluence in the administration of welfare pro- 
grams or the placement of insurance con- 
tracts, should have any compromising personal 
ties, direct or indirect, with outside agencies 
such as insurance carriers, brokers, or con- 
sultants doing business with the welfare plan. 
Such ties cannot be reconciled with the duty 
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of a union official to be guided solely by the 
best interests of the membership in any trans- 
actions with such agencies. Any union official 
found to have such ties to his own personal 
advantage or to have accepted fees, induce- 
ments, benefits or favors of any kind from 
any such outside agency, should be removed. 
This principle, of course, does not prevent the 
existence of a relationship between a union 
officer or employee and an outside agency 
where 
(a) No substantial personal advantage is 
derived from the relationship, and 
(b) The outside agency is one in the man- 
agement of which the union partici- 
pates, as a union, for the benefit of 
its members. 


3. Complete records of the financial opera- 
tions of all welfare funds and programs should 
be maintained in accordance with the best 
accounting practice. Each such fund should 
be audited regularly by internal auditors. In 
addition each such fund should be audited at 
least once each year, and preferably semi- 
annually, by certified public or other inde- 
pendent accountants of unquestioned profes- 
sional integrity, who should certify that the 
audits fully and comprehensively show the 
financial condition of the fund and the results 
of the operation of the fund. 


4. All audit reports should be available to 
the membership of the union and the affected 
employees. 


5. The trustees or administrators of wel- 
fare funds should make a full disclosure and 
report to the beneficiaries at least once each 
year. Such report should set forth, in detail, 
the receipts and expenses of the fund; all 
salaries and fees paid by the fund, with a 
statement of the persons to whom paid; the 
amount paid and the service or purpose for 
which paid; a breakdown of insurance pre- 
mium paid, if a commercial insurance car- 
rier is involved, showing, insofar as possible, 
the premiums paid, dividends, commissions, 
claims paid, retentions and service charges; 
a statement of the person to whom any com- 
missions or fees of any kind were paid, a 
financial statement on the part of the insuring 
or service agency, if an agency other than a 
commercial insurance carrier is employed; 
and a detailed account of the manner in which 
the reserves held by the fund are invested. 


6. Where health and welfare benefits are 
provided through the use of a commercial 
insurance carrier, the carrier should be 
selected through competitive bids solicited 
from a substantial number of reliable com- 
panies, on the basis of the lowest net cost for 
the given benefits submitted by a responsible 
carrier, taking into consideration such factors 
as comparative retention rates, financial re- 
sponsibility, facilities for and promptness in 
servicing claims, and the past record of the 
carrier, including its record in dealing with 
trade unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be required 
to include in reporting to the membership the 
specific reasons for the selection of the car- 
rier finally chosen. The carrier should be 
required to warrant that no fee or other re- 
muneration of any kind has been paid di- 
rectly or indirectly to any representative of 
the parties in connection with the business 
of the fund. 


7. Where a union or union trustees partici- 
pate in the administration of the investment 
of welfare fund reserves, the union or its 
trustees should make every effort to prohibit 
the investment of welfare fund reserves in the 
business of any contributing employer, insur- 
ance carrier or agency doing business with 
the fund, or in any enterprise in which any 
trustee, officer or employee of the fund has a 
personal financial interest of such a nature as 
to be affected by the fund’s investment or 
disinvestment. 


_ This is not to be construed as preventing 
investment in an enterprise in which a union 
official is engaged by virtue of his office, pro- 
vided (i) no substantial personal advantage 
is derived from the relationship, and (ii) the 
concern or enterprise is one in the manage- 
ment of which the union participates for the 
benefit of its members. 


8. Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary or 
employee of a health or welfare program is 
found to have received an unethical payment, 
the union should insist upon his removal and 
should take appropriate legal steps against 
both the party receiving and the party making 
the payment. Where health and welfare funds 
are negotiated or administered by local unions 
or by other organizations subordinate to or 
affiliated with a national or international 
union, provision should be made to give the 
national or international union the authority 
to audit such funds and to apply remedies 
where there is evidence of a violation of 
ethical standards. 


9. Every welfare program should provide 
redress against the arbitrary or unjust denial 
of claims so as to afford the individual mem- 
ber prompt and effective relief where his claim 
for benefits has been improperly rejected. 
Every program should provide for the keep- 
ing of complete records of the claims experi- 
ence so that a constant check can be main- 
tained on the relationship between claims and 
premiums and dividends, and on the utiliza- 
tion of the various benefits. 


10. The duty of policing and enforcing 
these standards is shared by every union mem- 
ber, as well as by local, national and inter- 
national officials. The best safeguard against 
abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, informed 
and active membership, jealous of their rights 
and interests in the operation of health and 
welfare programs, as well as any other trade 
union program. As a fundamental part of 
any approach to the problem of policing 
health and welfare funds, affiliated unions, 
through education, publicity and discussion 
programs, should seek to develop the widest 
possible degree of active and informed in- 
terest in all phases of these programs on the 
part of the membership at large. International 
unions should, wherever possible, have expert 
advice available for the negotiation, estab- 
lishment and administration of health and 
welfare plans, and should provide training for 
union representatives in the techniques and 
standards of proper administration of welfare 
plans. 


11. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to comply with the standards 
herein set forth, such amendments and changes 
should be undertaken at the earliest practi- 
cable time. 
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Report and Recommendations of the AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical Practices 


As To 


A Code of Ethical Practices With Respect To Racketeers, 


Crooks, Communists and Fascists 


Code II1 - Racketeers, Crooks, Communists and Fascists 


This is the third in a series of recom- 
mended codes which the Committee on Ethical 
Practices has developed in accordance with 
the direction of the Executive Council that it 
should “develop a set of principles and guides 
for adoption by the AFL-CIO in order to 
implement the constitutional determination 
that the AFL-CIO shall be and remain free 
from all corrupt influences.” 

Article VIII, Section 7, of the Constitution 
of the AFL-CIO establishes that “it is a basic 
principle of this Federation that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt in- 
fluences and from the undermining efforts 
of communist, fascist or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and demo- 
cratic trade unionism.” Under this constitu- 


tional provision there is no room within the ° 


Federation or any of its affiliated unions for 
any person in a position of leadership or 
responsibility who is a crook, a racketeer, a 
communist or a fascist. And it is the obliga- 
tion of every union affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO to take appropriate steps to ensure that 
this principle is complied with. 

To be sure, neither the AFL-CIO nor its 
affiliated unions are law-enforcing agencies. 
It is not within the purview or authority of a 
trade union to convict its members of a vio- 
lation of statutory law. But it is the duty and 
responsibility of each national and interna- 
tional union affiliated with the federation to 
see to it that it is free of all corrupt, com- 
munist or fascist influences. Consequently, a 
trade union need not wait upon a criminal 
conviction to bar from office corrupt, com- 
munist or fascist influences. The responsibility 
of each union to see to it that it is free of 


such influences is not a responsibility placed 
upon our unions by law. It is a responsibility 
which rests upon our unions by the AFL-CIO 
Constitution and by the moral principles that 
govern the trade union movement. Eternal 
vigilance in this area is the price of an 
honest democratic trade union movement. 

It is not possible, nor is it desirable, to set 
down rigid rules to determine whether a par- 
ticular individual in a position of responsi- 
bility or leadership in the trade union move- 
ment is a crook, a racketeer, a communist, or 
a fascist. Obviously, if a person has been 
convicted of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude offensive to trade union morality, he 
should be barred from office or responsible 
position in the labor movement. Obviously 
also, a person commonly known to be a crook 
or racketeer, should not enjoy immunity to 
prey upon the trade union movement because 
he has somehow managed to escape convic- 
tion. In the same manner, the fact that a 
person has refrained from formally becoming 
a member of the Communist Party or a fascist 
organization should not permit him to hold 
or retain a position of responsibility or leader- 
ship in the trade union movement if, regard- 
less of formal membership, he consistently 
supports or actively participates in the activi- 
ties of the Communist Party or any fascist or 
totalitarian organization. 

In this area, as in all others, determinations 
must be made as a matter of common sense 
and with due regard to the rights of the labor 
unions and the individuals involved. 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
Ethical Practices Committee, under the au- 
thority vested in it by the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, pursuant to the mandate of the first 


constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO, 
recommends that the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to 
safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 

1. The AFL-CIO and each of its affili- 
ated unions should undertake the obligation, 
through appropriate constitutional or adminis- 
trative measures and orderly procedures, to 
insure that no persons who constitute corrupt 
influences or practices or who represent or 
support communist, fascist or totalitarian 
agencies should hold office of any kind in 
such trade unions or organizations. 

2. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who has 
been convicted of any crime involving moral 
turpitude offensive to trade union morality. 

3. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
commonly known to be a crook or racketeer 
preying on the labor movement and its good 
name for corrupt purposes, whether or not pre- 
viously convicted for such nefarious activities. 

4. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
a member, consistent supporter or who active- 
ly participates in the activities of the Com- 
munist Party or of any fascist or other totali- 
tarian organization which opposes the demo- 
cratic principles to which our country and 


the American trade union movement are 
dedicated. 


Report and Recommendations of the AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical Practices 


As To 


A Code of Ethical Practices With Respect To Conflicts of Interest in the 
Investment and Business Interests of Union Officials 


This is the fourth in a series of recom- 
mended codes which the Committee on Ethi- 
cal Practices has developed in accordance with 
the Direction of the Executive Council that 
it should “develop a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO in order 
to implement the constitutional determination 
that the AFL-CIO shall be and remain free 
from all corrupt influences.” Prior codes have 
dealt with the issuance of local union charters, 
welfare funds, racketeers, crooks and com- 
munists. The code herein recommended deals 
with conflicts of interest in the investment 
and business interests of union officials. 


Code IV - Conflicts of Interest 


It is too plain for extended discussion that 
a basic ethical principle in the conduct of 
trade union affairs is that no responsible trade 
union official should have a personal financial 
interest which conflicts with the full perform- 
ance of his fiduciary duties as a workers’ 
representative. 

Obviously an irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terest would be present if a trade union official, 
clothed with responsibility and discretion in 
conducting the representation of workers, 
simultaneously maintains a substantial in- 
terest in the profits of the employer of the 
workers whom he is charged with represent- 


ing. Even though, in a particular instance, 
there may be no actual malfeasance in the 
representation of the employees involved, the 
opportunity for personal gain at the expense 
of the welfare of the employees whom the 
union official represents obviously exists. 
Such a simple case, however, does not fully 
present the problems which exist, or may exist, 
in this area. There may be cases in which the 
conflict of interests is not so clear, but never- 
theless exists. There are, on the other hand, 
forms of private investment which seem wholly 
devoid of any possibility of corruption or 
dereliction in trade union responsibility. It 
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will be the purpose of this report to discuss 
some of the varying situations which may 
arise in this area and, on the basis of such 
discussion, to present a recommended code of 
minimum standards to which the Committee 
believes all trade union officials should adhere 
in their investmerit and business interests. 

The problems in this area, of course, could 
all be eliminated by adoption of the simple 
principle that no trade union official should, 
under any circumstances, use his own personal 
funds or property in any form of business 
enterprise or investment. But the committee 
feels that it is both unnecessary and unwise 
to establish such a rigid standard for trade 
union officials; Union officers and agents 
should not be prohibited from investing their 
personal funds in their own way in the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system so long as they 
are scrupulously careful to avoid any actual 
or potential conflict of interest. The American 
trade union movement does not accept the 
principle that either its members or its leaders 
should own no property. Both union leaders 
and members have the right to set aside their 
own personal reserves for themselves and 
their families, and to invest and use those 
reserves in legitimate ways. 

But the trade union leader does have cer- 
tain special responsibilities which he must 
assume and respect because he serves as a 
leader in the trade union movement. And 
those responsibilities, the Committee believes, 
necessarily imply certain restraints upon his 
right to engage in personal investment, even 
with his own funds and on his own time. In a 
sense, a trade union official holds a position 
comparable to that of a public servant. Like a 
public servant, he has a high fiduciary duty 
not only to serve the members of his union 
honestly and faithfully, but also to avoid per- 
sonal economic interests which may conflict or 
appear to conflict with the full performance 
of his responsibility to those whom he serves. 

Like public servants, trade union leaders 
ought to be paid compensation commensurate 
with their services. But, like public servants, 
trade union leaders must accept certain limi- 
tations upon their private activities which 
result from the nature of their services. In- 
deed, the nature of the trade union movement 
and the responsibilities which necessarily must 
be accepted by its leaders, make the strictest 
standards with respect to any possible conflict 
of interest properly applicable. 

It is plain, as already stated, that a responsi- 
ble trade union official should not be the 
owner in whole or in part of a business enter- 
prise with which his union bargains col- 


lectively on behalf of its employees. The con- 
flict in such case is clear. 

It is almost equally clear, the Committee 
believes, that a trade union official should not 
be the owner of a business enterprise which 
sells to, buys from, or in other ways deals, 
to any significant degree, with the enterprise 
with which he conducts collective bargaining. 
Again, the possibility that the trade union 
official may be given special favors or con- 
tracts by the employer in return for less than 
discharge of his obligations as a trade union 
leader, exists. 

Somewhat different considerations, how- 
ever, apply to the ownership, through pur- 
chase on the open markei or other legitimate 
means, of publicly traded securities. Em- 
ployee ownership of stock is certainly a fairly 
common practice in American life. Often, 
indeed, there are special stock purchase plans 
designed to stimulate such employee invest- 
ments. 

On the other hand, ownership, even of pub- 
licly traded securities, in sufficient amounts 
to influence the course of management de- 
cision seems to the Committee incompatible 
with the proper representation of the em- 
ployees by a trade union official. 

The Committee believes, therefore, that the 
minimum standards of ethical conduct in 
this area should not forbid all investment by 
a trade union official in the corporate securi- 
ties of companies employing the workers he 
represents. Such investment by a trade union 
official, however, should always be subject 
to the restriction that it is not acquired in an 
illegitimate or unethical manner, that it is 
limited to securities which are publicly traded, 
that his interest should never be large enough 
so as to permit him to exercise any individual 
influence on the course of corporate decision. 

There is nothing in the essential ethical 
principles of the trade union movement which 
should prevent a trade union official, at any 
level, from investing personal funds in the 
publicly traded securities of corporate enter- 
prises. unrelated to the industry or area in 
which the official has a particular trade 
union responsibility. Such securities offer a 
wide choice of investment and are, generally 
speaking, so far removed from individual 
stockholder control or influence that with the 
exceptions above noted, there is no reason 
to bar investment by trade union officials. 

The same principles apply with respect to 
privately owned or closely held businesses 
which are completely unrelated to the in- 
dustrial area in which the trade union leader 
serves. 





On the basis of these considerations, the 
Ethical Practices Committee, under the au- 
thority vested in it by the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO and pursuant to the mandate of the 
First Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO, recommends that the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies 
to safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 

1. No responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full performance of 
his fiduciary duties as a workers’ represen- 
tative. 


2. No responsible trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest in any business enterprise with which 
his union bargains collectively, or in any 
business enterprise which is in competition 
with any other business enterprise with which 
his union bargains collectively. 

3. No responsible trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest in a business enterprise a substantial 
part of which consists of buying from, selling 
to, or otherwise dealing with the business 
enterprise with which his union bargains 
collectively. 

4. The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
above do not apply in the case of an invest- 
ment in the publicly traded securities of 
widely-held corporations which investment 
does not constitute a substantial enough hold- 
ing to affect or influence the course of corpo- 
rate decision. 

5. No responsible trade union official 
should accept “kickbacks” under-the-table pay- 
ments, gifts of other than nominal value, or 
any personal payment of any kind other 
than regular pay and benefits for work per- 
formed as an employee from an employer or 
business enterprise with which his union bar- 
gains collectively. 

6. The policies herein set forth apply to: 
(a) all officers of the AFL-CIO and all officers 
of national and international unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, (b) to all elected or ap- 
pointed staff representatives and business 
agents of such organizations, and (c) to all 
officers of subordinate bodies of such organi- 
zations who have any degree of discretion or 
responsibility in the negotiation of collective 
bargaining agreements or their administration. 

7. The principles herein set forth apply not 
only where investments are made by union 
officials, but also where third persons are 
used as blinds or covers to conceal the finan- 
cial interests of union officials. 





Recording Companies That 


Have Signed Agreements with the American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation, and members are now permitted to render service for these companies. This 
list, combined with those lists published in the International Musician monthly since June, 1954, contains the names of all companies, up to and including February 
15, 1957. Do not record for any company not listed herein, and if you are in doubt as to whether or not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please 
contact the President's office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 


Local 1—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Crystal Records 
Echo Records 


Local 16—Newark, N. J. 
“D” Records 


Local 72—Fort Worth, Texas 
Music Records 
Centennial Records 


Local 35—Evansville, Ind. 


Local 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
Top Productions, Inc. 


Local 47—Los Angeles, Calif, 
Jay-Tone Record Co. 
Kelton Music Corp. 
Music Releasing Corp. 
Owl Records 

Local 66—Rochester, N. Y. 
Ken Charles Productions 


local 6—San Francisco, Calif. 
Hi-Class Records 

(Formerly Mecca Records) 
Local 10—Chicago, Illinois 


Four Winds Recording Co. 
Stepheny Records 
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Falcon Records Co., Inc. 


Local 75—Des Moines, lowa 
Stereophony, Inc. 

local 77—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Skyline Record Co. 

Local 116—Shreveport, La. 

Rev, Inc. 


Phonodise Limited 


Local 149—Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Local 208—Chicago, Illinois 
Gig Records, Inc. 


Local 655—Miami, Fla. 
Congress Record Co. 


local 802—New York, N. Y. 

H.1. L. Record Distributing Corp. 
Ruth Harris 

Kenilworth Radio TV Company 
Medfield Music Corp. 

C. I. Miller Co., Inc. 

Roulette Records, Inc. 

Satellite Records 
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MUSIC AS FELLOWSHIP 


Music is a curious Art— 

Builds its format part by part. 
First there are the hieroglyphics 
Jotted down as the specifics 

By a Wagner, Brahms or Bach, 
Copland, Creston, Harris, Bloch— 
Notes that rest unheard, unknown, 
Still as heartbeat, quiet as stone, 
Apt to live, yet, when all’s said, 
Unalive as any dead. 


Next there comes the playing brood: 
Tools of string and brass and wood 
Murmur, sing, reverberate, 

Call and cry and palpitate; 

Signs become an Art complete 
Through the players’ special feat 
Of coupling ideas in his head 

With composers’ long since dead. 


The poem comes direct from poet; 

The one who paints—he paints to 
show it. 

Music takes this double way 

Of saying what there is to say, 

Is sociable while it’s creative— 

In short, an Art cooperative. 


It follows as the night the day 
Musicians live no other way 
Except by taking to their heart 
Steadfast from the very start: 
“We hang together—or our Art 
And each of us will hang apart!” 





A whole bevy of locals—thirty-six, to 
be precise—are celebrating their sixti- 
eth anniversaries this year. 





In April, 1897, Local 24, Akron, Ohio, 
gave its first dance (it was chartered 
March 25, 1897) in the old Albert Hall 
opposite the Palace Theatre on South 
Main Street. On April 28, 1957, it will 
give another dance, this at the German- 
American Hall. On this date the local 
will also honor all members who have 
belonged for thirty-five or more consecu- 
tive years. According to the records 
there are thirty-one who qualify. 





The sixtieth birthday of Local 50, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, falls on March 30, but 
the whole year has been designated 
“Diamond Jubilee Year.” The formal 
celebration will take place in the Fall. 
With the exception of one year, Lloyd 
Harris has been president of Local 50 
continuously for seventeen years. His 
father, the late Paul Harris, was presi- 
dent for about ten years in the 20’s and 
30’s. Dan Cook, secretary-treasurer, has 
served in his office since 1943. 





March 24 is the sixtieth anniversary 
of Local 31, Hamilton, Ohio. In spite 
of many difficulties, this local has grown 
from an eight-member group in March, 
1897, to its present membership of 241. 
Three years ago it started a concert 
band of thirty-one members which 
helps to furnish an outlet for high 
school students who wish to continue 





their musical endeavors after gradua- 
tion and also gives older members a 
chance to continue playing. Two of the 
five life members of the local are Wil- 
liam Elzer, aged eighty-three, and Lee 
Inman, aged seventy-six. Brother Inman 
was concert band conductor until his 
recent retirement and is now honorary 
president of the local. Glen Worten- 
dyke, Dudley Mecum and Johnny Black 
are some of the members of the local 
who have attained national prominence. 





Local 16, Newark, New Jersey, char- 
tered January 7, 1897, will hold a dance 
in June to celebrate its sixtieth year. 





Local 45, Marion, Indiana, sixty years 
old March 16, plans a party that eve- 
ning for two of its oldest members, 
Sherman Felton, sixty, and Fred Camp- 
bell, fifty. 





Local 59, Kenosha, Wisconsin, tied in 
its sixtieth anniversary, February 4, with 
the presentation of a life honorary 
membership to Harry Thompson. Broth- 
er Thompson will have been a member 
of Local 59 for fifty years on May 7, 
but since even before 1907 he was a 
member of Local 240, Rockford, Illinois, 
his membership in the Federation actu- 
ally predates his membership in Local 
59. He has served Local 59 as president, 
secretary, treasurer and delegate to 
twenty-five International Conventions. 
In the photograph on this page he is 
shown receiving his honorary card from 
President Anthony Ritacca while Frank 
Zabukovec, financial secretary-business 
agent, looks on. The flowers were sent 
by the American Federation of Musi- 


cians. The local also received a con- 
gratulatory telegram from President 
Petrillo. 


Of the seven charter members of the 
local, Fred Stemm, now an _ honorary 
member, is probably the sole survivor. 





Local 11, Louisville, Kentucky, is 
deep in plans for its sixtieth birthday 
celebration. Though its actual birthday 
was February 11, it plans a celebration 
this summer, perhaps at a resort park. 
It may have the Louisville Orchestra or 
a fine concert brass band, besides dance 
bands and country groups to enliven the 
proceedings. It also plans to have 
speakers on subjects close to the hearts 
of musicians. 





Lloyd E. Wilson, secretary of Local 3, 
Indianapolis, writes us: “Local 3 is very 
proud of the fact that on March 19 of 
this year we shall celebrate our sixtieth 
anniversary as a member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians and on 
August 17 our sixty-seventh anniversary 
of our local’s founding.” 

Brother Wilson continues: “On Au- 
gust 17, 1890, a small group of musi- 
cians met at 113% East Washington 
Street, Indianapolis, and formed what 
was then called the Indianapolis Musi- 
cians Protective Association. 

“Local 3, Indianapolis, was host to the 
first International Convention held Oc- 
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Harry Th 


is pr 


with a life honorary membership card in Local 59, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, from President Anthony Ritacca, with Frank Zabukovec, 
financial secretary-business agent, looking on. 


tober 19, 1896, also the eighth Conven- 
tion on May 19, 1903. We are extremely 
proud of the fact that at the Interna- 
tional Convention held in Indianapolis 
on June 10, 1940, our Honorable Presi- 
dent, James C. Petrillo, was elected 
President of the A. F. of M.” 

Local 3 boasts three musicians who 
have held continuous membership for 
sixty-seven years: James Curley, Guy 
Montani and Frank Panden. The local’s 
vice-president, Brother Harry O'Leary, 
has been a member of Local 3 for fifty- 
seven years. 


a 


The sixtieth anniversary of Local 13, 
Troy, New York, was recently cele- 
brated at the local’s headquarters. The 
three honored members of that organiza- 
tion were George A. Severance, eighty- 
nine; John G. Rommel, eighty-five; and 
William Noller, eighty-four, who repre- 
sent more than 200 years of combined 
musical experience in the local. All 
three have been in the music profession 
since their ‘teens. Mr. Severance has 
been financial secretary of the local 
since December 10, 1899. Mr. Rommel 
still plays the flute and piccolo for 
pleasure. 

A basket of flowers was received from 
the American Federation of Musicians 
and a telegram from President Petrillo 
was read by Walter B. Connor, presi- 





dent of Local 13. (See photograph, 
page 13.) 
Other sixty-year-old locals, though 


they to date have planned no special 
celebrations, do cite proud points in 
their histories. Local 34, Kansas City, 
Missouri, writes that “our local was 
founded on April 3, 1889; chartered 
May 3, 1889; and received its charter 
from the A. F. of M. on February 1, 
1897. We have occupied our three-story 
building since approximately 1914. It is 
owned by us, clear, and we don’t even 
carry it on our books as an asset. Sev- 
eral other unions rent office space and 
meeting space from us, among them the 
local IATSE group, two IBEW Power 
and Light Company unions, the Local 
Radio Engineers IBEW local, the Hat 
and Cap Makers and the Bill Posters. 
We have a large bar room which is used 
only for private parties given by the 
tenant unions. We have a large upstairs 


hail with a stage, which we furnish to 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 
for rehearsals, free. 

“We are currently in the process of 
remodeling our own four offices to mod- 
ern dimensions and decor. Future plans 
include a rebuilt facade and expanded 
office revenue space, but those are far 
ahead. We perhaps will stage some sort 
of seventy-five-year anniversary celebra- 
tion, provided any of us are still around 
or able to celebrate.” 


Edward P. Ringius, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 30, St. Paul, sends word 
that that local was founded in 1840 
under the name of the St. Paul Musical 
Society. It later became affiliated with 
the National League of Musicians and 
received charter 34 and finally charter 
30 in the A. F. of M. Brother Ringius 
adds that he has been a member for 
approximately forty-five years and to the 
best of his knowledge has never missed 
a meeting, unless he was out of town on 
business for the local or the Federation. 
He cannot remember one meeting when 
a quorum was not present. He is now 
serving his thirty-second year as secre- 
tary of Local 30. 








Besides the sixty-year-old locals cited, 
a dozen or so others date their births 
from the early part of 1897. Racine, 
Wisconsin’s, Local 42 was born January 
20 of that year; Local 46, Oshkosh, 
January 30; Local 6, San Francisco, 
February 2; Local 37, Joliet, Illinois, 
February 12; Local 47, Los Angeles, 
March 15; Local 19, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, March 18; Local 9, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, March 20; Local 29, Belleville, 
Illinois, March 24; Local 20, Denver, 
Colorado, March 25; Local 22, Sedalia, 
Missouri, March 25; Local 23, San An- 
tonio, Texas, March 25; and Local 25, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, March 25. 





Fiftieth anniversaries are also occa- 
sions for special observances. In early 
February some sixty members of Local 
390, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, con- 
vened to celebrate their half-century 
jubilee. (Their charter was granted 
February 2, 1907.) Attending the cele- 
bration was the local’s only surviving 
charter member and its first president, 
Vernon W. Barford, retired organist 
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and choirmaster at All Saints’ Anglican 
Cathedral. Also present were many of 
the early members of the association, 
including Herbert G. Turner, who 
joined shortly after it was formed, and 
has served as its secretary since 1914. 





The fiftieth anniversaries of Locals 
136, Charleston, West Virginia; 367, 
Vallejo, California; and 424, Richmond, 
California, fall respectively on March 
18, April 8 and April 20. 





Anniversaries in and out of the Fed- 
eration seem to be particularly in order 
this month. On Sunday, March 10, the 
Ringgold Band gave a concert at the 
Rajah Theater in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, to commemorate its 105th anni- 
versary. We repeat: its 105th anniver- 
sary. Can any other band top this? 

On February 24, 1957, at the gala 
opening of the Rudolph Ganz Recital 
Hall in Chicago, Rudolph Ganz himself 
was guest of honor. It was his eightieth 
birthday and the occasion brought to 
mind the more than a half-century he 
has influenced the music scene in Amer- 
ica as pianist, composer, conductor and 
teacher. 





Andy J. Bentley started his thirty- 
seventh year as secretary-treasurer of 
Local 485, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
on January 8, 1957. He enjoys playing 
the bass drum in the Shrine Band of 
his home town. 

Eighty-eight new members and eight- 
een transfer members joined Local 40, 
Baltimore, in 1956. This was a large 
increase over the preceding year. 


In Local 8, Milwaukee, alone, 314 
jobs were played through a grant from 
the Music Performance Trust Funds of 
the Recording Industry obtained with 
the cooperation of Local 8. These 
ranged anywhere from a single accor- 
dionist to sixty-one-man symphony or- 
chestras. Members filled in 2,194 play- 
ing positions and earned $30,337.41. 





With the recent death of Harry Sin- 
clair of the Richfield Oil Company of 
Independence, Kansas, his friends have 
recalled his many generous deeds in the 
cause of music. In 1910 Mr. Sinclair 
made a present to his home town of a 
complete set of band instruments, in- 
cluding three sets of uniforms and a 
fine library, and employed a_band- 
master, Dr. Walter McCray, to develop 
the band into a first-class organization. 
Besides this Mr. Sinclair promised Mc- 
Cray that every good man found to play 
in the band would also be employed 
in the Sinclair Company. 





Larry Fisher, member of Local 30, St. 
Paul, in a recent issue of that local’s 
magazine, “The St. Paul Musician,” 
gives his recipe for being a good leader: 
“Make sure the men you hire will play 
a job, come to the job sober, stay sober, 
know how long a break is and be back 
on the stand when they are supposed 
to be and make the last group played 
as lively as the first. In your closing 
group thank the committee, the man- 
agement of the place you are playing, 
express your thanks on behalf of the 
bartenders, waitresses, chef, etc. Make 
sure the men you hire know it is a 
‘book’ or ‘fake,’ or both, also whether 
they are expected to play ‘Latin’ or in 
some other category. Make sure the 
men know what they are supposed to 
wear; set them at ease before the job 
starts; give them any help you can as 
to the type of job to be played; let them 
know about any specialties, distin- 
guished guests or anything that can 
help you do a good job. Pay them 
after the engagement. If you book over 
scale, pay over scale.” And as parting 
advice, “Business won’t come across 
your television screen or playing cards 
in the local club room. Go get it. At 
least let the local know you're available 
in plenty of time. Give your wife a list 
of your dates you have booked.” 


A particularly commendable project 
given under the Music Performance 
Trust Funds of the Recording Industry 
in 1956 was a performance of the 








The photograph shows Walter B. Connor, president of Local 13, Troy, New York, 
congratulating the three charter members honored at the headquarters of Local 
13 on the occasion of that local’s sixtieth anniversary. Left to right: William 
Noller, Mr. Connor, John G. Rommel, and George A. Severance. 
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Local 45, Marion, Indiana, for its sixtieth anniversary celebration will hold a 


supper honoring its older members. 


Left to right: Donald Jenkins, president of 


Local 45; Fred O. Campbell, Sheridan Felton and Wayne Stroup, secretary of 
Local 45. Mr. Campbell, a life member, joined Local 45 in 1903 and Mr. Felton, 
an honorary life member, joined in March, 1897. The picture which they hold 


in their hands was one taken in Mi 





vention of the Federation in 1909. 


Messiah at the Minneapolis Auditorium 
December 2. Over 12,000 people wit- 
nessed it and co-sponsors paid almost 
two thousand dollars toward the music 
costs. 





John Wilfahrt (Whoopee John), for 
twenty-seven years a member of Local 
30, St. Paul, Minnesota, was made a 
life member in 1953. He has developed 
a fine orchestra voted by the National 
Ballroom Operators Association as the 
“No. 1 Polka Orchestra.” The recipe 
for his success? He always insists on 
precision in playing and strict disci- 
pline at all times. 





Local 76, Seattle, Washington, reports 
318 more contracts filed in 1956 than in 
1955. Good going, boys! 


Edward Laskie is not only a profes- 
sional musician, a member in good 
standing of Local 52, Norwalk, but he 
is also a darkroom technician in the 
X-ray Department at Danbury Hospital 
in Danbury, Connecticut. He is very 
happily active in both these capacities, 
and when it is considered that he has 
been totally blind from the age of five, 
it can be seen why President Frank B. 
Field of Local 52 calls him “a shining 
example of courage.” 

Blinded by an accident at the age of 
five, twenty-two-year-old Edward plays 
piano and trumpet on various engage- 
ments. He obtained his Danbury posi- 
tion through the Connecticut State 
Board of Rehabilitation. At the hos- 
pital his work is concerned with the 
developing of X-ray films, a process 
which requires work in a completely 
dark room. At present Laskie makes 
his home in Danbury and walks the 
four-tenths mile to and from the hos- 
pital each day. 





Local 248, Paterson, New Jersey, 
proudly reports that, through the special 
efforts of Harold Kane, City Commis- 
sioner, Paterson, as well as a member 
of Local 248, that the Paterson Board 
of Recreation will hire the services of 
that local’s dance bands, commencing 
this month (March) and continuing for 
the rest of 1957, and in all probability, 


, ta, at the fourteenth Con- 


through the following years. These teen- 
age dances, to be run twice a month 
in the gymnasium of Eastside High 
School of Paterson, are a doubling of 
the previous one such dance per month 
(the orchestras paid for from the Music 
Performance Trust Funds of the Re- 
cording Industry) to two dances per 
month, with the Paterson Board of Rec- 
reation paying for the orchestras each 
second dance. 

Having succeeded in Paterson, the 
Music Performance Trust Funds com- 
mittee of the local is now progressing 
toward persuading many cities in its 
jurisdiction to engage its dance bands 
for annual series of teen-age dances, for 
this has been proven a most effective 
weapon in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. 





Local 37, Joliet, Illinois, held its six- 
tieth anniversary ball last month and 
this present write-up should by rights 
have been included on page twelve 
among the other locals deep in their 
sixtieth year celebrations. The Joliet 
affair, held at the American Legion 
Hall, saw three hundred members and 
their friends assembled for an evening 
of music, dining and dancing to the 
music of Buddy Morrow and his Band. 

And so, in honor of this local and 
all the others celebrating their sixtieth 
anniversaries this year, we pen a little 
verse: 


They say the sixties are a sign 

One’s lost one’s grip, is out of line, 

Well, here it works out in reverse: 

We've not cashed in! Don’t call a 
hearse. 

In fact, we’re lined up to resist 

Abuses all along the list. 

We're ready to apply our axes 

To all discriminating taxes. 

We'll not let anyone play hobs 

With other players’ hard-won jobs; 

We'll see that members get their due— 

We mean them ALL, not just the few! 

At sixty, in a word, we're fit 

And ready to go on with it. 

The fight is ours; the fight is yours! 

Now for the problems and their cures! 


—Ad Libitum. 
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DIAHL GRAHAM, banjo and guitar man, 
is featured with Curley Gold and his Texas 
Tune Twisters on tour throughout Northern 
California . . . MARILYN MORSE is play- 
ing in the “Stable Room” of the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel in Tampa, Fla. . . . RONNY 
ANDREWS completes his five-week stay at 
the Dancette Ballroom in Oaklyn, N. J., 
the end of this month . . . CHARLIE 
SPIVAK remains at the Saxony Hotel in 
Miami, Fla., until March 28 . . . RONNIE 
SHAW, now doing club dates in Florida, 
will return to New York for ten weeks of 
work in June. 


Send advance information for this 
Column to the International Musi- 
cian, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


EAST 


Nat Anthony and his Orchestra 
are currently at the Fleetwood 
Plaza Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge in Fleetwood, N. Y. The 
assemblage includes Al Mann, ac- 
cordion and piano; Mike Rey- 
nolds, drums and vocals; Pat Cas- 
tille, trombone; Herc Faranda, 
tenor and flute; Nat Anthony, 
bass, leader and arranger. 

The Johnny Dee Trio is based 
at the Blue Diamond in Newark, 
N. J., for a limited date . . . To- 
gether since 1945, Breezy Smith’s 
Jazz Band is playing weekends at 
the Hawaiian Palms in Lyndhurst, 
N. J. With Smith at the piano as 
lead man, he combines with Gus 
Williams on sax and clarinet. 
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Jerry Ceraso on drums, and Joe 
Manzie on bass and trumpet .. . 
Ozzie Walen and his Continental 
Orchestra have begun their ninth 
consecutive year at the Schwae- 
bisches Alb, Warrenville, N. J... . 
Pianist and song stylist Johnny 
Lack entertains at George Pucci’s 
Cocktail Lounge in the Hotel 
Parker’s Grill in Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 

After completing an extended 
engagement at the Kentucky Hotel 
in Louisville, Ky., the Buddy 
Rocco Three (Buddy Rocco, Ham- 
mond organ and celeste; Norman 
Elliott, guitar; Ronny Scholl, 
drums) are currently appearing at 
the Forest Park Club in Johns- 
town, Pa. ... The Larry Faith Or- 
chestra has had its option picked 
up at the Greater Pittsburgh Air- 
port’s Horizon Room . . . Organ- 
ist Stan Conrad is featured nightly 
at the Jacktown Hotel in Irwin, Pa. 

The Shirley Peterson Trio 
(Shirley Peterson on piano, her 
husband, Nate Peterson, on flute, 
clarinet, sax and cocktail drums, 
and Ted LeBrasseur on_ bass) 
opened early last month at the 
Sands in Boston, Mass. 

Rose Knight is ir her eighth 
month playing the organo on week- 
ends at Rocco’s Colorama Gar- 
dens, Smithfield, R. I. 

The Nite Owls (Johnny Luzi, 
Frankie Burke and Tony Marsh) 


DIAHL GRAHAM 


MARILYN MORSE 


CHARLIE SPIVAK 


are performing throughout New 
England on club dates. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The George Shearing Quintet 
opens a four-week stand at the 
Embers on April 5. The combo is 
scheduled for the Twin Coaches 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7. 


MIDWEST 
Buddy Laine and his Whisper- 


ing Music of Tomorrow appeared 
at the Chevy Chase Country Club 
in Wheeling, Ill., from March 1 
to 9... Ray Cappella on drums, 
Bob McClure on guitar and bass, 
Henry DeCroix on piano and ac- 
cordion, and Kay Wilson on vocals 
have begun their seventeenth year 
at the Mill Tavern in Springfield, 
Ill... . The King’s Men have been 
performing at dances for high 
schools, colleges, clubs and resorts 
throughout Central Illinois for the 
past three years. The personnel 
includes Roger Huber, tenor and 
clarinet; Bob Brown, drums; Len 
King, trombone; Tom Grahn, elec- 
tric bass; Larry Cullison, piano 
. . . After an absence of almost 
two years organist Henri Keates 
returned to the Glenview (lll.) 
Country House in mid-February. 

Bobby Helms and his Band are 
playing on WTTS radio and 
WTTV television in Bloomington, 
Ind. . . . The Rhythmaires, oper- 


RONNY ANDREWS 


RONNIE SHAW 


ating for over four years at vari- 
ous clubs in Indiana, are currently 
engaged at the Towne Club of the 
Spaulding Hotel, Michigan City, 
Ind. The unit comprises Bob 
Schilling, guitar and leader; Ed 
Wattsjer, bass; Dick Duszynski, 
accordion; Rog Bowers, saxo- 
phone. 

The John Kolbl Trio (John Cox, 
organ; John Kolbl, accordion and 
vibes; Jim McAllister, bass and 
vocals) is providing the musical 
entertainment at the Brookside 
Country Club in Canton, Ohio. 


CHICAGO 


Russ Carlyle and his Orchestra 
opened a month-long stand at the 
Oh Henry on February 20. On 
March 25 they move to the Hotel 
Peabody’s Skyway in Memphis, 
Tenn., for three weeks. 


SOUTH 
The Three Jacks (Bill Abre- 


nathy, piano; Jim Calomeris, sax: 
and Joe Burch, drums) are cele- 
brating their second anniversary 
at the Wheel Bar in Colmar 
Manor, Md. They’ve just signed 
another year’s contract. 

Don Baker and his Orchestra 
pencilled into Jimmy Fazio’s Thea- 
ter Restaurant in Ft. Lauderdale. 
Fla., the beginning of February 
..- Smiling Jack Collins is being 
held over at the Holiday Hotel in 
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Ft. Lauderdale . . . The Stardust- 
ers Trio (Ruth Jameson, piano and 
solovox; Prent Jameson, sax and 
clarinet; Joyce Lynne, cocktail 
drums and vocals) is located at 
the Palms in Eau Gallie, Fla. 

Hammond organist Stuart Rus- 
sel is doing an extended engage- 
ment at the Hotel Heidelberg, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

John Roddie and his Hi-Five 
Orchestra are playing at the Army 
and Navy General Hospital in Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


WEST 
Bob Wills and his Playboys are 


currently working out of Amarillo, 
Texas . . . Jimmy Heap and the 
Melody Masters continue as the 
staff band on radio station KTAE 
in Taylor, Texas, as well as play 
for western dances throughout this 
state. 

The Three Sparks remain at the 
Hotel El Cortez in Las Vegas, 
Nev., indefinitely. 

Bill Ring stars on television sta- 
tion KOVR in Stockton, Calif., 
every Monday night . . . Dusty 
Dale is featured on television sta- 
tion KGO in San Francisco, Calif. 

. In Sacramento, Calif., Allan 
King and his Orchestra have be- 
gun their second year in the Car- 
ribbean Room of the Capitol Inn 
with “Cap” Jones in the Pacifica 
Room. The El Rancho presents 
Ken Harris and his Orchestra in 
the Roundup Room with Forrest 
Catlett in the Cantina Room. The 
piano stylings of “Ty” Brunet are 
featured at the Mel-O-Dee Club 
with Frank Diaz and his Latin 
group in the Zebra Room. Gene 
Morris and his jumping bunch 
appear at the “Y” Motel on Au- 
burn Road. Gene is a Lionel 
Hampton alumni The San 
Francisco Symphony sponsored 
the first Dixieland-Ragtime Jam- 
boree at the San Francisco Civic 


Auditorium on March 3. The con- 
cert, which was held for the bene- 
fit of the Pension Fund of the San 
Francisco Symphony, featured an 
all-star cast. 


CANADA 


Hammond organist Lloyd Burry 
has begun his second year in the 
Tropical Room of the Ford Hotel 
in Toronto, Ontario . . . The jazz 
artists who are scheduled to ap- 
pear during the Stratford (On- 
tario) Shakespearean Music Fes- 
tival, July 31 to September 6, are 
Count Basie and his Orchestra, 
August 2 and 3; Billie Holiday 
and Toronto’s Ron Collier Quintet, 
joined by Toronto pianist Norm 
Amadio, August 9 and 10; the 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet and Teddy 
Wilson, August 16 and 17... 
After a tour of the United States 
the Flames are now playing a 
three-month engagement at the 
Jasper Hotel, St. Donat, Quebec. 


ALL OVER 


Owen Engel’s World Jazz Festi- 
val will leave for Europe on March 
11 to do special concerts in Euro- 
pean capitals. The concerts, al- 
though private functions attended 
by the Ambassadors, will be 
broadcast in each country. The 
tour is sponsored by the European 
Travel Commission which repre- 
sents twenty-one member coun- 
tries engaged in a cooperative ef- 
fort to further international good 
will and economic prosperity 
through travel . . . Wilbur de 
Paris and his “New Orleans Jazz” 
began a one-month tour of the 
West African coast on March 6. 
The group will perform in Accra, 
Gold Coast, Leone, Liberia, Ni- 
geria, Sierra, and French West 
Africa. The tour is under the aus- 
pices of the International Ex- 
change Program of the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 
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“MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS” | 
by Johnny Rector 
. here is a study invaluable to 
every guitarist — student, amateur, teacher, 
and professional. It's New — Terrific — In- 
comparable. Creates new interest . . 
ideas, style, technique. All chords are in 
diagram form .. . knowledge of music 
reading not necessary. Ask your favorite 
dealer to supply you or order direct. 
Satisfaction or Refund. Sorry—No C.O.D’‘s. 
Vol. 1 — $2.00 Vol. 2 — $2.50 
Both volumes for $4.00. 
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BOX 267 CHICAGO 99, ILL. 
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Henry “Red” Allen Jazz Group (Claude Hopkins, piano; Eddie “Mole” Bourne, 
drums; Henry “Red” Allen, trumpet and leader; Buster Bailey, clarinet; Herb 
Fi g, tromb and vocals), engaged for a three-week stay, April 27, 1954, 
at New York City’s Metropole Cafe, is still going strong. The combo appears 


nightly except Monday. The relief band is lead by Sol Yaged and Cozy Coles. 
1957 
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Farewell Through Music 


The memorial concert to Arturo Toscanini, 
presented at Carnegie Hall February 3 by the 
Symphony of the Air, which formerly was 
Toscanini’s own NBC Or-, 
chestra, turned out as he 
would have liked it to 
turn out — an evening of 
triumph for music and for 
the art of interpretation. 
Each of the evening’s three 
conductors, Bruno Walter, 
Charles Munch and Pierre 
Monteux, and the orches- 
tra itself, gave as their 
tribute to the memory of 
Toscanini superb playing 
and the sense, also as Tos- 
canini would have liked 
it, that the heart was in- 
volved. Bruno Walter con- 
ducted the Eroica with the elements so fused 
and the focus so intense as to make hearing 
it a moving experience. Mr. Munch gave 
Debussy’s La Mer the richness and fullness 
usually associated only with natural phe- 
nomena. Pierre Monteux made of the Enigma 
Variations by Elgar an experience in life and 
death. The members of the orchestra under 
the urgency of three great conductors and 
even more under the urgency of the great 
spirit which had led them for over a decade, 
surpassed themselves. As a great instrument 
they proved they had lived under the spiritual 
as well as the bodily leadership of Toscanini. 
Perfection and nothing short of perfection 
was the goal both for conductors and players. 
Thus did Toscanini’s spirit again prevail 
through an evening of great music. 





Arturo Toscanini 


Many Splendored 


The Minneapolis Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall February 17 playing for the benefit of 
the American Hungarian Studies Foundation, 
acquitted itself proudly in an all-Barték pro- 
gram. After a parade of tone-colors in The 
Miraculous Mandarin came the Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra written in 1938 when 
Bart6ék was steeped in his findings of folk 
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music. The soloist, Yehudi Menuhin, is no 
longer the well-filled-out, slightly shy young 
man of the 1940 posters, but a slender, suave, 
audience-adjusted individual negotiating with 
grace and dispatch his work at the fingerboard 
and with the bow. The Concerto and his par- 
ticular approach to playing seem made for 
one another. For the work led through un- 
believable complexities, 
rhythmically and themati- 
cally: double-stops with 
intricate string crossing; 
halts in between the rungs 
of the scale ladder; 
strange trills and twists. 
It has episodal gayety, 
many -splendored _ tone- 
tints. It shimmers and 
swishes, has _ breathless 
wispiness and fine sonori- 
ties, plays delicately with 
tag-ends of musical ideas, 
coils great coils. Menuhin 
is capable of all this, and, 
judging from the ease 
with which he played, much more. 

The Concerto for Orchestra, played after 
the intermission, showed off the Minneapolis 
Orchestra to fine advantage. This luminous 
work has the groups of instruments acting 
like soloists in virtuoso passages—creating 
effects that have to be heard to be believed. 
The Minneapolis Symphony, conducted now 
for eight years by the Barték protégé, Antal 
Dorati, has learned how to express the play- 
fulness and innocence as well as the opulence 
which is Barték at his best. 


Yehudi Menuhin 


Direct Control 


It is always an extra treat when one gets 
tickets down at the side-front for a symphony 
orchestra concert, for the visual stimulus is 
augmented greatly by one’s being able to 
watch the conductor in profile, and even, as 
he addresses himself to the strings, in full 
face. We didn’t miss the chance when George 
Szell conducted the Cleveland Symphony at 
Carnegie Hall on February 12. For Szell’s 
motions, in leading an orchestra, are not at 
all in the nature of remote control. There 
seems nothing at all of human differences, 
technical awkwardness or so much as space 
between him and the in- 
struments. The process is 
as direct—a phrase flicked 
out of the finger tips, an 
armsweep scooping up a 
barrel of bass—as a hand 
turning a faucet. 

The New York premiere 
of Martinu’s The Frescoes 
of Piero Della Francesca 
which opened the pro- 
gram showed Martinu in 
his typical manner of hav- 
ing one musical idea un- 
fold to produce another, 
and that unfold to pro- 
duce still another. 

In Schumann’s Symphony No. 2 which 
followed the Martinu work, Szell both hurled 
thunderbolts and sewed a fine seam. The 
delicacy of the violins’ phrasing and the 
clarion shout of the trumpets were noteworthy. 

The violin soloist of the evening, Henryk 


George Szell 





Szeryng, is a rhythmic expert. In masterly 
fashion he brought out the gypsy inherent in 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D Major. 


Opera Pool 


When the Hartt Opera Theater Guild of 
Hartt College of Music, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, presented on February 9 the American 
premiere in English of Gluck’s Armide, the 
music critics had a field day. The Hartford 
Times wrote jubilantly, “One of the brightest 
pages was added to the history of the Hartt 
Opera Theater Saturday night,” and elabo- 
rated on the “imaginative staging and the 
sheerly dramatic elements,” and on the “skill- 
ful and unerring color sense of stage-director 
Dr. Elemer Nagy” and added, “a special ac- 
colade should go to director Moshe Paranov 
for fusing the musical elements with such firm 
authority.” Another critic, T. H. P., underlined 
the excellence of singing and staging. “The 
voices,” he pointed out, were good, and the 
singers had been prepared astutely down to 
the last detail . . . The total effect of the stag- 
ing was sumptuous and crowded with device.” 
The Hartford Courant praised Pauline Hartt 
Paranov, wife of the director and member of 
the piano staff at the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation, “who for fifteen years has been 
creating exceptionally beautiful costumes for 
the Hartt Opera Theater Guild’s operas.” The 
quota for Armide was 150 costumes. 

This production of February 7 in Hartford, 
Connecticut, will be repeated at the Central 
Opera Service Conference, which will be 
held at Hotel Rooseyelt, New York, March 
29-30, as an illustration of the opera renais- 
sance now occurring in the United States and 
Canada. 

No fewer than 428 opera groups at present 
giving opera in this country were listed in 
“Opera Manual,” recently published by the 
Central Opera Service. This organization, 
sponsored by the National Council of the 


‘Metropolitan Opera Association, gives in- 


formation to opera groups on _ repertory, 
scores, casting, scenery, personnel and pro- 
motion. 


Fair to Stormy 


Benno Moiseiwitsch at Carnegie Hall on 
February 5 created atmospheric conditions 
from extreme calm to hurricane. It was the 
Emperor Concerto he 
played and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra he played 
it with. But it was his im- 
peccable touch which did 
the work. Only a finely 
coordinated mind and 
perfectly adjusted reflexes 
could have accomplished 
those gradations, the hard- 
as-hail, soft-as-cloud ef- 
fects—that and a saving 
of movement which a- 
mounted almost to parsi- 
mony. His dealings with 
hammers and strings on 
terms of man to man — 
that and the responsive work of the orchestra 
—brought the audience down the aisles ap- 
plauding at the finale. 
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ist; Leopold Teraspulsky, cellist. 


%% Twenty-one years of sponsorship by the 
Chicago Chamber Music Society was the oc- 
casion for a special dinner concert by the Pro 
Musica Trio on December 12, 1956, at the 
Arts Club in that City. Since 1935, with the 
beginning of this sponsorship, the Trio has 
been presenting a series of six monthly con- 
certs each season. It has besides done much 
country-wide concertizing. 


Though there have been several changes in 
its membership, the founder-pianist, Nina 
Mesirow-Minchin, has remained with it 
through the years. Violinist Herman Cleba- 
noff and cellist Leopold Teraspulsky complete 
the trio as it appears today. 


%% The New York Chamber Ensemble, a 
group composed of members of the New York 
Philharmonic under the baton of its honor- 
ary president, Dimitri Mitropoulos, gave the 
third of this season’s three concerts March 10. 
Guest artists were Vittorio Rieti, composer- 
conductor, and Dorothy Markienko, mezzo- 
soprano. 

The policy of the Ensemble is based on a 
“rotating” system. That is, every member of 
the group is soloist at some performance dur- 
ing the season. These are Leon Temerson, 
violin; David Kates, viola; Heinrich Joachim, 
cello; Fred Zimmermann, bass; John Wum- 
mer, flute; Engelbert Brenner, oboe; Stanley 
Drucker, clarinet; Leonard Schaller, bass 
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p members of the Pro Musica Trio, left to right: 
Herman Clebanoff, violinist; Nina Mesirow-Minchin, pian- 





Of interest in the 


World of Chamber Music 


clarinet; Manuel Zegler, bassoon; John Ware, 
trumpet; Joseph Singer, horn; and Edward 
Herman, trombone. Guest artists this season 
have been pianist Leonid Hambro and ac- 
cordionist Joseph Biviano. 


%&% At its January 15 concert the American 
University Chamber Music Society, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wallace Mann, solo flutist of 
the National Symphony Orchestra was fea- 
tured artist, as well as the American Uni- 
versity Quartet: George Steiner and Donald 
Radding, violins; Richard Parnas, viola; and 
Morris Kirshbaum, cello. 


%% The Feldman Chamber Music Society 
inaugurated its tenth anniversary season on 
January 9, with a concert at the Little Thea- 
tre in Virginia Beach, Virginia. Clifford 
Herzer was the guest pianist. 

The quartet consists of Dora Marshall Short 
and Lawrence Mednick, violins; Ronald Mar- 
shall, viola; and Margaret Probst, cello. 


tex The New York Sinfonia, made up of 
fourteen strings, harpsichord and other in- 
struments as needed, gave the second concert 
of its present season in Town Hall, on Janu- 
ary 23. Clayton Westermann is its director. 


%% Composed of eighteen string players of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Nor- 
man Black, the Arco-Arte Sinfonietta recently 


presented a concert at Logan Square Central 
Library. Carlton Cooley, viola soloist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, was heard in his own 
setting of Five Old French Dances. 


%&% The Sixth Annual Competition for a 
new American Chamber Opera, sponsored by 
the Ohio University and open to all citizens 
of the United States, has as its closing date 
May 1, 1957. Operas should be about forty- 
five minutes in performing time and should 
be submitted in piano score in order to facili- 
tate trial readings by the Committee. Sim- 
plicity of staging is a desirable feature. 

The opera which wins the competition will 
be produced by the Ohio University Opera 
Workshop during the Summer of 1957. 

For further information write to John 
Bergsagel, Director of the Opera Workshop, 
gg of Music, Ohio University, Athens, 

io. 


%% The Chamber Music Associates, directed 
by Joseph Wolman, and conducted by Beatrice 
Brown, holds workshop sessions at the Brook- 
lyn (New York) Academy of Music weekly 
during the Winter and Spring. Guest artists 
this season are Lionel Tertis, violist; Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music Division 
of the New York Public Library, and a flut- 
ist; David Sackson, violinist; and Leon 
Hambro, pianist. 


%% The Chicago Chamber Orchestra, Dieter 
Kober, conductor, has recently initiated free 
public gallery concerts. These are sponsored 
— by the Art Institute and the Music 

erformance Trust Funds of the Recording 
Industries, the latter obtained with the co- 
operation of Local 10, Chicago. 


%&%& “Quartet in Residence” at Wilmington 
College in Ohio, the Alard Quartet made their 
debut recital in Town Hall, New York, on 
December 13, 1956. Winners of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs Young Artists 
Award, the members combine a busy concert 
schedule with their teaching activities. 

The Quartet was founded in 1953, while the 
members were attending Juilliard School of 
Music. In addition to specializing in their 
respective instruments there, they studied 
chamber music with Hans Letz for several 
years. 

The members are Seymour Wakschal, first 
violin; Donald Hopkins, second violin; Arn- 
old Magnes, viola; and George Sicre, cello. 


%%* March 19 will be the date of the first 
performance of the Kabalewsky Piano Con- 
certo No. 3, New York the city, and the solo- 
ist Walter Hautzig, with the American Cham- 
ber Orchestra. 


%% The San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Albeneri Trio at its Febru- 
ary 4 concert. On March 27 the Quartetto 
Italiano will be the featured group. 


%% In the December issue it was stated that 
a recent concert of the Flor Quartet took place 
at the Union Building of Macalester College 
in Minneapolis. This, as any resident of the 
Twin Cities knows, was an error. Macalester 
College is the particular pride of St. Paul, and 
its Union Building is at Grand and Snelling 
in that latter city. 
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@ JOSEPH J. NOVOTNY, solo tuba of the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, has held positions in five 
leading orchestras and bands. He was tuba of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic from 1947 to 1948; of 
the Houston Symphony from 1948 to 1949; of the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra from 1949 to 1954; of 
the Symphony of the Air from 1954 to 1955; and in 
the Goldman Band from 1953 to 1954. Chicago is 
his home town and February 6, 1922, the date of 
his birth. He began the study of the tuba in 1933 
with Jaroslav Cimera of Oak Park, Illinois, and later studied under 
William Bell, solo tuba of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Mr. Novotny was appointed to the Juilliard School of Music 
Faculty in 1953 and to the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra in 1956. 





@ MILTON PREVES has been a member of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra since 1934 and in 
1939 became its principal viola. Born in Cleveland, 
he began studying the violin in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. He continued his study in Chicago and later 
began specializing on the viola. In 1930 he became 
a member of the Little Symphony of Chicago and 
in 1932 joined the Mischakoff String Quartet. He 
has also been a member of the Chautauqua Symphony and of the 
Chicago Symphony Quartet. 

Mr. Preves has appeared as guest artist with the Budapest String 
Quartet, the Gordon String Quartet, the Fine Arts String Quartet and 
as assisting artist to Marion Anderson. He has concertized extensively 
as recitalist and soloist with orchestras throughout the country. The 
summer of 1949, as a member of the String Quartet at Utah State 
Agricultural College in Logan, Utah, he played in concerts which 
were broadcast from coast to coast and relayed to Europe and South 
America. He has appeared numerous times as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony at Orchestra Hall, Ravinia Park, and Grant Park. 

Mr. Preves has been conductor of the North Side Symphony of 
Chicago since 1948 and of the Oak Park-River Forest Symphony since 
1955. 

The viola used by Mr. Preves is a rare Montagana bequeathed to 
the Chicago Symphony by the late Ralph H. Norton. 





@ WILLIAM POLISI, solo bassoonist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony since 1943, was born 
in 1908 in Philadelphia where his father was a tuba 
player. He took up the bassoon because he “wanted 
to play in a symphony orchestra and knew I 
couldn’t, just playing the piano,” and because his 
father thought it would be nice to have another bass 
player in the family. William’s brother, Mario, 
also chose a deep-voiced instrument. The latter has 
been a member of the double bass section of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony since 1944. 

At sixteen years of age, young William Polisi won a scholarship 
to the Curtis Institute of Music and studied there six years with J. Wal- 
ter Guetter, playing first bassoon in the Curtis Orchestra. During the 
depression years immediately following his graduation, he was out of 
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a job and took up farming. It remains his hobby today. He has been 
nicknamed the “Burbank of the Philharmonic” for his experiments 
carried on on an acre of ground which he and his wife have—together 
with a large house—in Flushing, New York. He has raised a successful 
new variety of tomato which weighs up to three pounds and has also 
had success with Sicilian figs and muscatel grapes. 

From 1935 to 1942 Polisi played solo bassoon with the Cleveland 
Orchestra three seasons, and from 1935 to 1942 was soloist in the 
NBC Symphony under Toscanini. He has been with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony now for fourteen years. 

Polisi teaches at Juilliard School of Music, at Mannes College of 
Music, and at the Montreal Conservatory of Music and Art. He flies 
up to the latter school eighteen times during the season, teaches 
through a day and flies back again at night. He enjoys teaching and 
he enjoys playing his instrument. He even enjoys chiselling his own 
bassoon reeds. Out of the one hundred or so reeds he makes a year, 
only about two dozen are good enough for Philharmonic use. The 
others are used by his son Joseph, now a student of the bassoon. 


@ EMIL SCHMACHTENBERG, principal clari- 
nettist of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, re- 
ceived his musical training in Philadelphia at the 
Curtis Institute of Music of which he is a graduate. 
At Curtis his clarinet instructor was Daniel Bonade 
and he received his orchestral training in the Curtis 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner. He also 
played for several seasons in the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. In 1936 after a tour of the United States as solo 
clarinettist with the Bohemian band master, Bohumir Kryl, he joined 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. The following two years he 
played, at different times, third clarinet, second clarinet and bass clari- 
net. In 1939, upon the death of his predecessor and teacher of his 
youth, Joseph Elliott, he was appointed by Eugene Goossens, then 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, to play solo clarinet, a posi- 
tion he has since held. 

In 1940 he was selected by Leopold Stokowski to tour South 
America in the All-American Youth Orchestra. 

Schmachtenberg has one passionate hobby: citrus! He and his 
wife have a wonderful young forty-acre orange grove in the heart of 
Florida’s fabulous citrus belt. 





@ GINESIO LECCE, first horn with the Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, started to study horn at the age of fourteen under his uncle, 
Pellegrino Lecce, former solo horn of the Chicago Symphony and the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. At the age of nineteen he became a 
member of the Pittsburgh Symphony and played horn for three years 
in this orchestra under Fritz Reiner. In 1941 he was solo horn with 
the All-Youth Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. He served in the 
United States Army from 1941 to 1945. After his release from service 
he came to Buffalo to play solo horn under William Steinberg. 

Mr. Lecce is on the faculty of the University of Buffalo School 
of Music. 


@ RALPH GOMBERG, principal oboe of the Bos- 
ton Symphony is a native of Boston and was trained 
at Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute of Music under the 
tutelage of the famous oboist, Marcel Tabuteau. 
His progress was so notable that at the age of 
seventeen he won the post of principal oboe in 
Stokowski’s All-American Youth Orchestra that 
made history on its 1940-41 tours of North and 
South America. Armed with this professional ex- 
perience, he captured the same position in turn with the Baltimore 
Symphony, the New York City Center Symphony and the Mutual 
Broadcasting Orchestra. He also engaged in concert tours and re- 
cording with the New York Woodwind Quintet. This is his seventh 
season with the Boston Symphony. 

In 1953 Mr. Gomberg banded together the fellow principals of his 
orchestra section to play under the title of The Boston Woodwind 
Quintet. 

One of Ralph’s brothers, Harold, is principal oboe of the New 
York Philharmonic. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
Electric 


ACCORDIONS, 
AMPLIFIERS 


e SANO ACCORDIONS 
All Sano Electric Accordions are made 
with the famous Patented custom 
Sano High Fidelity Pickup. Convenient 
“OFF-ON-TREMOLO” 3-way switch. 


e SANO AMPLIFIERS 


A 30 watt completely portable ampli- 
fier, designed to provide the utmost 
in the reproduction of sound. 


See Your Nearest Dealer or Write Today for Complete Details 


SANO CORP. ¢ 1281 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N. J. 








——LOUIS BELLSON’S Celebrated DRUM METHOD— 


PART 1—(98 pages) Rudiments, Fundamentals, Stick Control, etc. $2.50 
PART 2—(98 pages) Double Drums, Traps, Advanced Studies, etc. $2.50 


Bellson’s 6 DRUM SOLOS and DUETS (Complete) $1.00 


Henry Levine’s RCA-VICTOR recorded Arr. ($1 ea.) 

1. ROCKIN’ CHAIR 2. INDIAN UPRISING 3. PADDY DAY’S PARADE 
Trumpet - Clarinet - Trombone - Rhythm - Opt. Tenor (All solos as recorded) 
Henry Levine's Greatest DIXIELAND FAVORITES 
4 Numbers — ($1.25 complete) Sun Shines Nellie — Narcissus — Baby Smiles At 


Me — Hot Time In Old Town — Trumpet, Clarinet, Trombone and Rhythm — Opt. 
Tenor or Baritone for Trombone—Guitar or Accordion lead—absence of Trumpet. 


Order Now DAVID GORNSTON, 117 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 



































By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 
STICK CONTROL =~ rethieselele 
For the practicing drummer ......... $2.50 DODGE DRUM CHART 
MALLET CONTROL — | 4° Messures Analyzed and 
For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 Postpaid — Cash with Order 
MILITARY DRUM BEATS GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
For Schools and Drum Corps.......... $1.00 47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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by George Lawrence Stone 





Conductor W. R. Wiant, St. Albans, West Virginia, who also is 
a percussionist of no mean ability, writes: “ ... 1 not only enjoy 
reading your column, that of Babitz, Tetzlaff, and others, but I get 
valuable pointers from the exposition of the various instruments which 
I can use in my conducting. 

“Many drummers have made fine conductors, both in the long- 
hair and modern fields. Everyone knows of the excellent bands of 
Krupa, Ray McKinley and Spike Jones in the modern field. None but 
a drummer could ever be a Spike Jones; only a drummer could ever 
dream up those utterly devastating musical caricatures he conceives. 
And in the serious field too few musicians know of Henry Denecke, 
an equally fine drummer and symphony conductor, or Jean Morel, 
the French percussionist who handled the New York City Center Opera 
conductorship so effectively for so many years.” 

Glad you enjoy the columns, Maestro, and I feel safe in saying 
that all concerned appreciate your interest in our respective efforts. 
By the way, if a conductor’s potential expands in ratio to his knowl- 
edge of the instruments in his band, wouldn’t a player—any player 


—become a better performer in ratio to his first-hand knowledge of 
baton technique? 


Just in Time 


Now, to segue from Hearts and Flowers to a less effusive mood, 
here is a quote from a letter from a Canadian reader who prefers 
anonymity : 

“Dear Mr. Stone: I read and enjoy your column for three reasons, 
namely: (1) I am a drummer. (2) Once in a while you print an exer- 
cise that I can execute. (3) I get the International Musician free.” 

Thanks, brother, thanks for everything. Your reason number 
three arrived just in time to enable me to ward off an incipient attack 
of swelled-head-itis. 


Speed on the Pedal 


A western reader inquires about ways and means of developing 
a more speedy bass drum pedal foot. 

Number One method is through concentrated practice on the 
action of the foot itself—by operating your pedal at various tempos 
for an extended period each day. In case a daily diet of several thou- 
sand dull thuds from your bass drum disturbs your neighbors, tap 
your foot similarly on the floor. 

The muscles employed in pedaling are neither accustomed to 
nor prepared for the terrific bursts of speed called for in modern up 
tempos. Consequently special practice routines are called for. 

Yes, cramps in the involved muscles are quite common in the 
beginning, but an occasional gentle massage when the going gets 
tough will aid in “rubbing the cramps out.” 

Some of the current two-bass drum experts have found they can 
attain a fabulous two-foot speed on their pedals by the foot tapping 
of speed exercises primarily intended for the hands (drumsticks). 
Try “footing” instead of “sticking” some of the exercises in stick 
control and see what I mean, 
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Do Unto Others 


Believe it or not, there are more than a few devoted members of 
the clergy who, in addition to their ecclesiastical duties, turn for 
diversion to lighter things in life; even, for instance, to drumming. 

A clergyman, to whom I recently was demonstrating coordina- 
tion between left and right hands in drumming, gave me a lesson in 
turn by reciting a thought culled from one of his sermons. 

Said he: “The Lord gave us two hands, one that we should use 
to receive with, the other, to give with.” 

A lesson in coordinated hand action which we all could do well 
to follow. 


Breaks by Ted Reed 


Last time New York ace drum instructor Ted Reed visited the 
Stone Studio he got off some snappy four-measure drum breaks on 
the studio drum set—some that he uses in his teaching. I suggested 
that he copy off a couple of them and send them to me for reprinting 
here. He did. Here they are. Many thanks, Ted. 
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Making Mallets Mind 


Yes, D. O. D., Miami, you have found it. You have discovered 
the fact that the average marimba solo or vibe accompaniment almost 
invariably contains a difficult passage here and there that slows you 
down—a “tough spot” (note-group measure or phrase) that often 
requires more practice than the rest of the number put together. 

This is so right, and brings out the fact that your rendition of 
a most brilliant number, executed precisely and impressively except 
for a tough spot here and there which, perforce, is glossed over, reveals 
a technical immaturity to the musical ear as apparent and devastating 
as would be the appearance of a few big black inkspots on the white 
shirt-front of an otherwise immaculately tuxedoed individual. 

To repeat, the mastery of the difficult figures in a solo may take 
more practice than the entire solo in question but, to the perfection- 
ist, the results are worth it. And this reverts to the fact that an ade- 
quate control of the mallet keyboard is impossible without the con- 
stant application of those hated scales and exercises. 
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ANOTHER POPULAI 


Gibsow GALLERY OF STARS 


JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR BILL 
HALEY WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU SEE 
THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON LINE AT YOUR 


LOCAL DEALER. 
cate BILL HALEY 


and his Comets 





AUTHENTIC 
MUSICIANS’ 
JACKETS 


In year ‘round quality gabardine at a 
low, low price 
$17.50 cous 
oD COLLAR STYLE 
Sizes 34-48 shorts, regulars, longs. Wide 
selection of the popular colors. Send for 
free sample materials. Immediate attention 


given to all orders. 


ALSO PLAIDS AND BLAZERS — $18.50 


FOR THOSE WHO WON'T 
COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 


“Aradletgh 


9 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 











PTWE MOST UNUsuaL wuSIC IN THE WoRLp. . ‘ 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


! You wave your hand in the air . . . and the room echoes with spellbinding, ps 
me fascinating tones. This is the exciting music of the THEREMIN, the amazing xs 


instrument that creates the newest sound in the world’. . . electronically. % 


aan Now, after 25 years of absence trom the commercial market, the new, com- 
mM pletely perfected THEREMIN is once again available to the musician. Several ix 
Se hours of practice is all it takes to master the THEREMIN and achieve the most 


extraordinary mood music and unusval effects. Send for FREE, fascinating 
brochure packed with information. » A.MOO 


R. A. MOOG CO. 22:0? PARSONS BouLEvaRD 


* DEPT..M\.. FLUSHING 55, N. Y. 





COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Selmer (Paris) Saxophone 





Play a Selmer—and 

you'll play better, too. 

Find out why—see your 
Selmer dealer 














KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to ty 

precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


Portable—weighs only 25 pounds 
With carrying case, $255.00. 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


NEW! ! Car Emblem 










Musicians” insignia t 


to the top of your license 


plate or trunk — wins traffic 
courtesies. It’s your introduc 
tion on the road wherever you 
go Attractive colors — rust 
proof. 4” diam. $1.98 post 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


STA-DRI CO. 
Sixth Ave., ~~ 1M-10 
Whitestone, L. 1, N.Y. 





A 

Comprehensive and 
rapid approach 

by Jay Spalding 
$1.50 postpaid 


viol in ists’ VARITONE, INC. 


545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 

















A GUIDE FOR INTERMEDIATE PLAYERS—Part Il 


Building Breathing 


There have been instances when playing on the mouthpiece alone 
did not include an attention to combining this practice with good 
breathing, thus allowing a hissy, skinny, sputtery tone to pass as 
being acceptable. This obvious error will be prevented by following 
this proposed program: 

1. Inhale to the utmost. Expand all around. Breathe in “until 
it hurts.” Inflate the air bag ever fuller and fuller—until it learns 
to stretch out to its absolute capacity. And keep working on this week 
after week, at home, and “on the job.” Don’t worry about getting 
in “too much.” Think about it first, and then notice the greater com- 
fort to mind, and to tone, that comes from having some air left over 
—in reserve. Remember that most young players do not breath in 
sufficiently. Another good slogan is: “Work harder to take the air 
in, rather than work so hard to get it out.” 

2. After assuring yourself that “the tank is absolutely full,” blow 
your long tones with full and steady breath. Open up everything from 
the teeth to the “tummy” to let the air out, to let the air through. 
Especially watch to keep the teeth open, the lower jaw down, and the 
tip of the tongue down. You must let huge amounts of air get through 
to the lips, not by force—but by “openness.” 

3. Make these three tests: (a) Feel—with the back of the hand 
(held about one inch from the end of the mouthpiece shank) a con- 
stant and ample stream of air rushing out the end of the mouthpiece. 
(b) See—this stream of air bend back a piece of paper about the size 
of a postcard when you hold the paper so that the bottom edge dangles 
close to the end of the mouthpiece. Keep the paper bent away from 
the mouthpiece end with a steady stream of air. Do not allow it to 
slowly fall back. Keep blowing! This same feeling—this same work 
—is necessary to keep the tone from falling down and the pitch from 
falling down when you play on the instrument. (c) Hear—how, if you 
do as requested above, your tone will have no diminuendo. Tapering 
off will be another study—later. The above exercise is to learn to 
“hold on” and “keep going,” which is far more important—and quite 
a bit more difficult. 

Above are some things that will insure you a big, open, rich, 
free sounding sonority—yes, even while playing on the mouthpiece 
alone, but even much more so when you play the instrument. The 
most important thing to remember—and here is where so many stu- 
dents slip up at first—you must recapture the same feelings you have 
just developed when transferring your practice to the instrument, and 


not slip back to previous and original habits of under breathing and 
underblowing. 


Review Reminder 


As another aid to minimum pressure, try holding the mouthpiece 
with two fingers only, and use those of the left hand (the hand that 
normally holds the instrument, too). This gets this hand and arm 
used to “taking it easy,” without the famous “death grip.” Keep 
demonstrating to yourself that the wind being blown across the lip 
is what does the work and makes the sonority—not that left arm. 
This conception, and this habit can be taught to anyone and acquired 
by anyone from age five and on up. 

To use a mirror is to give yourself another “ 


free lesson.” Watch 
carefully. 


Where do you change the pitch when making slurs? With 













The precislew: built ZOTTOLA 
mouthpieces, with exclusive 
“Stepped Back-Bore” 


promotes comfort * reduces fo- 
‘tigue © assures the mest exciting 
brilliant tones © 


ZOTIOLA mouthpieces . . 
: The World's Finest 


For trumpet, cornet and feentigne 





ie | products 
‘Port Chester, N.Y. WE 9-1130 


S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
30¢ With Swab Applicator. 
35c With Dropper. 
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MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


* A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
ey Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 

ie A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers". 

* "Song Hits through the Years"’ .. . The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY $1.00 
50c Edition Also Available 
an 2 - ae) a 


36 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 
Or See Your Local Music Dealer 
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lip muscles, or with arm muscles? The “two finger hold” helps you 
rely more upon the face muscles and will also keep your other fingers 
from blocking your view while you study your embouchure in the 
mirror. 


1. When developing lip muscles through mouthpiece practice 


remember: 

(a) long, steady, clear tones—on each and every note of the 
scale; 

(b) smooth, unbroken connection between all slurred notes; 


—no belly bumps, belly pushes that make audible accents 
(especially on the higher notes) ; 

—no “squeezed top notes” that come from tongue lifting 
or belly cramping; 

—no inward jabs with the left arm in order to go higher. 


2. When developing breathing, remember: 

(a) Play with full tone — moderately loud — expel huge 
amounts of air—but moderately gently. Test: to play 
louder, make an effort to blow more air faster—faster ; 
then, to play softly, blow just as much air and that means 
lots, but “blow it slow motion.” 

(b) Produce equal results on each tone of the scale, on both 
the low and the high notes of all slurred intervals. 

3. When developing the ear through mouthpiece practice listen 


or: 

(5 accurate intonation of each note made during mouth- 
piece practice; 

(b) a clear tone, free from hiss and sputter—open the teeth, 

adjust the lip—; 

(c) a full tone—open up the throat and chest, let the air get 
through—; 

(d) steady tone—hold the corners of the mouth firm, also 
your front abdominal wall (don’t overexert either place: 
it can cause the same “trembling” that underexertion 
usually causes) ; 

(e) no diminuendo in volume—save this practice for later. 

These, then, are “the shortcuts.” This is warmup. This is build- 
up. This is the investment from which you can expect later rewards 
and dividends. When practicing these things, do not use written music. 
Freeing the mind of this distraction allows more alerting of your sense 
of hearing, and the senses of sight and feeling—all which will help 
effect more efficient muscular coordination. And for how long? Start 
out with thirty minutes a day at this type of practice. Later, when 
greater accuracy becomes a habit, fifteen or ten minutes will put you 
into good shape. During warmup, think that the mouthpiece is the 
instrument. 

Today few things are left for individual endeavor. Almost 
everything is now reduced to the “sure-fire formula”—cooking, child 
raising, education, sales technique, social behavior, etc., etc. How 
about trumpet playing? Yes, we have many formulas here too, but— 
it is the opinion of all the top teachers with whom I have talked that 
here, in the field of musical instrument performance, is one place at 
least where the attempt to hurry and “to package” and to formularize 
has not exactly met with success. 

My first year of advanced study with an artist teacher still comes 
very vividly to mind. This man was the solo trumpeter of our city’s 
symphony orchestra. His conductor expected a lot from him. He, in 
turn, expected a lot from himself, and he expected the same from his 
students. His standards and ideals were high. And he made no sepa- 
ration between music and “life.” 

I tried to follow his advice and instruction implicitly, with con- 
fidence and acceptance. Each week’s assignment was a full challenge. 
As we progressed from page to page, and then from book to book, I 
sometimes would be encouraged at the progress (if the glance was 
backward), but more often as I looked ahead I would get concerned 
with (1) “how far there is yet to go,” and how (2) my sights were 
getting higher and higher. Slowly it dawned. Almost without my 
knowing it I was acquiring two of the genuine values of an education. 

In my eagerness to progress more rapidly and achieve goals more 
quickly I often wondered (logically, humanly, impatiently and even 
sometimes irritably), “Isn’t there a short cut to all this? Must this 
all take so much time?” My respect for the teacher, however, pre- 
vented my ever blurting this out. And, as he never mentioned the 
word “shortcut,” neither did I. So if fifteen years ago anyone ever 
asked me if there was a shortcut, I would have said “No.” There is 
only one way. “Practice.” 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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HOLTON Model 45 Trumpet 
featured with 


the glen miller orchestra 


The perennially popular Glen Miller Or- 
chestra and its leader Ray McKinley came 
in for a lion’s share of acclaim in 1957 polls 
. . . Rated first as “Most promising swing 
band,” second as the “Best Dance Band” — 
and called “the hottest thing in the band 
business today.” In addition, leader Ray 


McKinley took number three honors both in 
the “Instrumental” and “Singing” leader- 
of-the-year categories. 


known instrumentalist a 
teacher, of Boston. 





DON ELLIS, featured trumpeter 
with the Glen Miller Orchestra, 
is a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity, and one of many artist- 
students of John Coffey, well- 
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Today’s leading instrumentalists in every phase of music 


—dance, radio, TV, concert, school band—depend 


exacting demands for tone, range and ease of playi 





330 NORTH CHURCH STREET . 
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HOLTON for instruments that best enhance talent and art- 
istry. Visit your HOLTON Dealer. You'll find superb Holton 
Instruments to challenge your best efforts, satisfy your most 
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Frank HOLTON & Co. 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 


PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 





ORIGINAL 
DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


*19-75 


Fine, full-bodied, all-year-round ray- 
on gabardines, with black shawl 
collars, fully lined. Sizes 34 - 46 and 
up, longs and regulars. Smart—cool 
—good looking. IN STOCK. 


Guaranteed against more than 1% shrinkage. 
Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Beige, etc. 

We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S. A. 


also PLAIDS $18.75 
TUX PANTS $10.00 


Free sample materials sent upon request. 
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— EDUCATOR AND PIONEER La = 


@ Henry Sopkin, conductor of the Atlanta 
Symphony, deals in facts. He speaks quietly 
and impressively when he says, “We are the 
youngest major symphony in the United 
States, and we are never in the red. We figure 
how much we are going to spend for the next 
season and collect it at the beginning of the 
year. Last year we auctioned off a Cadillac; 
in 1956 Cinerama gave us the proceeds of its 
opening night in Atlanta. We average 4,200 
at a concert. (The capacity of Carnegie Hall 
is about 2,700.) Every seat goes for a low 
price. No, it’s not a beautiful hall. It’s a 
barn, and the acoustics are awful. 

“That’s the next thing I’m going to do— 
have them build a new hall,” he says. “Oh, 
we'll do it! Think—this orchestra has had a 
remarkable rise. The budget was $5,000 in 
the 1945-46 season. In the 1956-57 season it 
was $225,000.” He pauses, then adds, “Let 
me tell you, I’ve had the most exciting years 
of my life down there in Atlanta!” 


From Youth to Maturity 


Formed in 1945, the Atlanta Symphony 
sprang from a juvenile orchestra that had its 
source in the public school system. A youth 
orchestra that just grew up! Sopkin was 
chosen as its conductor because of his success 
in the educational field. Since music in Amer- 
ica more and more revolves around the edu- 
cational system, the emergence of this orches- 
tra under Sopkin is a pattern well worth 
examining. 

Mr. Sopkin is Chicago bred. Born in 
Brooklyn on October 20, 1903, he was three 
years old when his family moved to that 
bustling Midwestern city. In their white frame 
house in West Chicago’s suburbs he and his 
two younger sisters took music lessons. (His 
cellist brother, George, now of the Fine Arts 
Quartet, had not yet been born. Like other 
boys, he skated and played ball and fought 
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imaginary Indians in vacant lots. He made 
weekly trips to Hull House for violin lessons 
with Wilfred Woolett, a member of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. He sometimes got free tick- 
ets to the concerts and sometimes went to the 
home of his cousin, Stephan Sopkin, also a 
violinist, to listen to quartet practice. 


Hull House and Beyond 


It was not until Henry was fourteen and 
had entered high school that he began to think 
that music might be something more than a 
pleasant interlude between school and the 
baseball field. Before long he was playing 
the violin in the high school orchestra and 
in a quartet at Hull House. The same year 
he entered the American Conservatory and 
became a member of its orchestra. He studied 
violin under Leon Samatini and composition 
and orchestration under Arthur Olaf Ander- 
sen. Paul Held and Albert Noelte, his teach- 
ers in harmony and counterpoint, helped him 
launch a side line career as arranger, particu- 
larly for high school and college orchestras. 

Henry began to teach a few neighborhood 
youngsters violin. He and his pianist sister 
got occasional dates playing at dances, and 
he was sometimes lucky enough to land jobs 
in restaurants and pit orchestras. From the 
age of sixteen, he earned through music 
enough to support himself. 

He was determined to be a great violinist. 
His father, Isidor Sopkin, a manufacturer of 
dresses, put no obstacles in his path. He told 
his son quietly, “I want you to do what you 
want to do most. The manufacturing business 
is ready if you want to step into it. If it’s 
music you want, I'll back you all I can.” 

From this time on, Henry took his career 
in dead earnest. At sixteen he formed and 
directed the American Conservatory Junior 
Orchestra of forty-five members. When he 
was seventeen he won the commencement con- 


test at the Conservatory. The reward was an 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in the commencement concert. At 
twenty-one he received his bachelor’s degree 
from the Conservatory and was immediately 
engaged as a member of the faculty. When 
he was twenty-seven he became head of the 
instrumental department, teaching orchestra- 
tion and conducting. By this time he had 
studied and could teach all the instruments. 

But his responsibilities- were -expanding 
faster than his salary. Two years before, he 


‘had married Sylvia Millman of Louisville, and 


they now had a young son, Charles. With the 
introduction of synchronized music in the 
movie theaters, pit orchestras were disappear- 
ing. Dance dates were not dependable. He had 
toured one season with a string quartet 
throughout the West and Canada, but had 
gained only a bare living and no security for 
the future. Besides, it allowed him little 
time at home. There seemed but one outlet for 
a musician head of a family in the Chicago 
of his day: to affiliate with the public school 
system. 


School’s Horizon 


Sopkin’s subsequent record shows that his 
choice was sound. From 1931 to 1937 he 
taught in the high schools of Chicago. Then 
he was appointed director of music at the 
Woodrow Wilson College in that city. He 
taught in summers at the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. He conducted campus 
festivals where he made use of his ability as 
an arranger. He was a speaker at musical 
educators’ conventions. 

The twenty-year span, 1925 to 1945, saw a 
phenomenal rise in school music. In the teens 
of our century, music in public schools could 
be summed up as group singing periods, one 
or two a month, led by a visiting “superin- 
tendent of music.” Today many schools have 
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their own high-quality orchestras and bands. 
In western Colorado alone, some thousand 
young people gather yearly to participate in 
band tournaments. In Wrangell, Alaska, 


about 46 per cent of all public school pupils 
instruetion.. 


play an instrument. under- school 

At an Oklahoma City Southwestern Music 
Educators’ Conference in 1954, 165 boys and 
girls were welded into a first-rate ensemble 
culled from 3,500 students picked from 1,100 
high school orchestras. In April, 1956, at the 
celebration of the Music Educators’ fiftieth 
anniversary in St. Louis, one item on the pro- 
gram was Wagner’s Parsifal, presented by 
the Indiana University School of Music with 
an orchestra of 63. At least 75,000 bands and 
orchestras—full-sized, trained, coordinated— 
exist in our schools and colleges today. 

In 1943 Sopkin was asked to speak and 
conduct at a Music Educators’ convention, 
held in Atlanta, Georgia. That year a youth 
orchestra had been formed in Atlanta, and 
in his speech before the convention Mr. Sop- 
kin stressed the importance of forming not 
only orchestras integrated with the schools 
but general youth orchestras in which all 
qualified young people, in and out of schools, 
could take part. 


Town's Youth 


This advice simmered in the minds of the 
people of Atlanta. Then in 1944 Sopkin was 
again invited to Atlanta, especially to conduct 
the Youth Symphony. The young people did 
so well that his services were sought the next 
year, too—this time to conduct a newly or- 
ganized Atlanta Youth Symphony, represent- 
ing not just the school students but the town’s 
whole youthful population. 

Atlanta music lovers knew exactly what 
they wanted to do: bring serious music to the 


younger generation; give professional oppor- 
tunity to young Georgia musicians; and, with- 
in a reasonable period of time, develop a 
native and professional Atlanta:symphony or- 
chestra. At the orchestra’s first concert; free 
to the public, a capacity audience of 1,700 ap- 
plauded the work of 100 young musicians. 

In September of 1945, the organizers under- 
wrote Sopkin’s salary for a full eight-months’ 
season of four concerts. At the end of that 
summer he had severed his connections with 
the Woodrow Wilson College and the Amer- 
ican Conservatory in Chicago, turned down 
a bid to take a permanent post with the Corpus 
Christi College Symphony, and moved to At- 
lanta. “It took a lot of crust!” he says of the 
step. “At the age of forty you don’t pull up 
stakes and take your wife and sons (another 
son, Elliot, had been born a few years before) 
to a new locality. Not unless you have faith 
in yourself —and in the community you 
settle in!” 

The community has justified Sopkin’s faith 
in it, but not without a bit of prodding on his 
part. “I love these Southerners, and I like to 
hear their sweet talk,” says Sopkin, “but 
there’s a job to be done. We all just had to 
piteh in and do it.” 

By 1946 the orchestra had begun to grow 
up. In the 1946-47 season fifteen first-chair 
men were engaged, and, for the 1947-48 sea- 
son, fifteen more. In the 1948-49 season the 
professionals numbered forty-five, and in two 
more years made up the entire membership. 
These players, whether they were outsiders or 
members of the original youth orchestra, 
tended to remain in Atlanta to put down 
roots and to affiliate themselves with its life. 
Most of them became music teachers or filled 
positions in the churches, to the further en- 
richment of the community. 





As a means of stretching the income of the 
members of the Atlanta Symphony, Sopkin 
has seen to the formation of groups within it 
—a string quartet, a woodwind quintet, the—- 
Atlanta Little Symphony of twenty-five picked 
members — flexible and portable enough to 
play. at educational series and in small towns 
around Atlanta. 


The Final Step 


The step from occasional get-togethers of 
an amateur orchestra to supporting a profes- 
sional symphony with hard cash is a difficult 
one for any community to take. In spite of 
all of Sopkin’s ingenious measures, the Sym- 
phony, in the spring of 1949, found itself sev- 
eral thousand dollars in debt. Then the 
Women’s Committee of the Guild was formed. 
In one of the hottest summers on record, the 
ladies went to work. It is estimated that 150 
women made 15,000 telephone calls, enlisting 
contributions and selling season tickets. The 
week from September 18 through 25 the 
Mayor designated as “Symphony Week,” a 
proclamation that has since been annually re- 
peated. The campaign netted the orchestra 
more than 4,000 season tickets. The youth 
concerts were sold out within two days of 
their announcement, leaving 400 children on 
the waiting list. Since then, 70,000 children 
have heard the concerts yearly. 

Sopkin keeps thinking up new ideas for 
these youth concerts. To help the children 
prepare for them, he had their tickets printed 
in special booklets containing program notes. 
Once at a concert he stopped the players sud- 
denly in the midst of the slow movement of 
Brahms’ Third Symphony. “I’m going to 
play the first eight bars again,” he told his 
audience. “Listen very carefully, because 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 


Part of the string section of the Atlanta Symphony with Henry Sopkin conducting 
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During its season just past, the Brooklyn Philharmonia 
FEATURES sponsored a lecture-discussion series: “Five Evenings 

with the Orchestra,” in which eminent conductors, com- 
posers and musicologists were featured. The lectures were held in the 
lecture hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music . . . The Verdi Requiem 
Mass will be presented by the Cleveland Orchestra at its April 4 and 
6 concerts. The Cleveland Orchestra Chorus as well as soprano Eileen 
Farrell, mezzo-soprano Nell Rankin, tenor Richard Tucker, and bass 
Nicola Moscona, will take part... On April 9 the Nashville Symphony 
will give a performance of Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana with Morley 
Meredith and Sylvia Stahlman in the leading roles Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion will be presented by the Corpus Christi Symphony, 
at its April 13 concert. Jacques Singer is the orchestra’s music director. 


The North Carolina Symphony, called the “Symphony on 
TOURS Wheels” because it travels by bus to reach its audiences 

from the Atlantic beaches to the Blue Ridge Mountains, is 
currently in the midst of its twelfth annual tour. At the close May 22nd 
it will have played 113 concerts this season, sixty-six of which are 
free educational concerts performed for 140,000 school children . . . 
During the current month the Pittsburgh Orchestra is playing en- 
gagements in Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. 
. . . Following a two-week eastern tour (April 22 - May 2), the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy will embark on a trans- 
continental tour, its fifth . . . During the Spring tour of the National 
Symphony Orchestra (southern cities and campuses) pianist Seymour 
Lipkin will be the orchestra’s soloist . . . Having finished its winter 
tour which took it to eastern cities, the Minneapolis Symphony is 
now (March 16) starting out on its Spring tour to Northern Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Canada .. . This Spring also the Cleveland Orches- 
tra will make a tour of Europe under the direction of its conductor, 
George Szell, and his assistant, Robert Shaw. It will arrive there in 
early May for a six-week coverage of principal citics in Scotland, 
England, Belgium, Germany, The Netherlands, France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria and Scandinavia. An American work will be 
offered on each program. The tour will be taken in cooperation with 


the International Exchange Program of the American National Theater 
and Academy. 


Edward Druzinski, harpist, will be soloist with the 
SOLOISTS Detroit Symphony, at its March 14 concert . . . Another 

harpist, Phyllis Schlomovitz, will be featured artist with 
the Waukesha (Wisconsin) Symphony, at its March 19 concert . 
Maria Tipo will be piano soloist with the Pittsburgh Symphony at its 
March 29 and 31 concerts . . . Ferdinando Cortellini, first violist of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, acted as soloist at the concerts of February 
9 and 10... Jacob Lateiner, pianist, will be soloist with the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony at its March 25 concert. Henry Denecke is the 
orchestra’s conductor . . . Sigmund Effron, concert master of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, will be heard in solo capacity at the April 5 and 6 
concerts under Thor Johnson. The happy choices of this program will 
be Mozart’s Serenade in D Major and Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra 
. .. Herman Clebanoff, violinist, will be soloist at the Spring concert 
of the Kenosha (Wis.) Symphony. 


Gluck’s opera, Orfeo ed Euridice, will be pre- 
sented in concert form March 17 by the Little 
Orchestra Society of New York. Its conductor, 
Thomas Scherman, has chosen Elena Nikolaidi and Teresa Stich-Ran- 
dall for the title roles. Pierrette Alarie will sing Eros. The American 
Concert Choir will also take part . . . The opera Martha, sung in 
English, was one of the offerings of the thirteenth San Antonio Grand 
Opera Festival last month. This Von Flotow opera was the offering 
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also of the University of Miami Opera Association on February 11 at 
the Miami Coliseum, Coral Gables, a performance also given in English 
. . . For the first time in its history, the Wichita Falls (Texas) Sym- 
phony will present a semi-staged version of an opera for its March 18 
program. It will be Puccini’s La Boheme, given in English (the 
Martin translation), and its leading roles will be taken by the ten 
Wallace Award winners in this Spring’s Young Artists Competition 
... The Salmaggi Opera and Concert Association will present Giuseppe 
Verdi’s La Traviata at the Jefferson Junior High School, at Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey, April 21 . . . Julius Rudel, who has been with the New 
York City Opera as conductor since its organization in 1944, has been 
appointed its managing director. The City Opera will have a six-week 
season beginning around the end of September . . . The Grand Rapids 
Symphony continues with its annual offering of an opera in concert 
form. This season, it was Cavalleria Rusticana, the performance con- 
ducted by Désiré Defauw. Mr. Defauw, conductor of the orchestra 
since 1954, has had his contract renewed for two years. 


Newell Jenkins will conduct the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, New York, at its March 19 concert. He is the 
founder and conductor of the Piccola Accademia Musicale 
of Florence, Italy . . . Returned from an engagement in Oslo, Norway, 
where he conducted two performances of Mahler’s “Song of the Earth,” 
Dr. Heinz Unger is now preparing the York (Ontario) Concert Society, 
of which he is permanent conductor, for its fifth annual series of four 
concerts, to be presented in April and May . . . George Szell. who has 
been musical director of the Cleveland Orchestra now for ten years, 
made his first appearance as conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
on January 11. His program included Delius’ Prelude to /rmelin . . . 
Bruno Walter who has announced his desire to confine future guest 
appearances to “special occasions,” will be the opener of the Chicago 
Symphony’s fall season. He will conduct the first concert of that 
orchestra’s sixty-seventh season in a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth. 


GUESTS 


Various orchestras raise money through “balls.” These 
are publicized under a variety of names. The Akron, the 
Erie and the Wichita symphony orchestras hold “Viennese 
Balls”; the Austin Symphony, a “Reflections Ball” (in a sort of Hall 
of Mirrors); the Cincinnati a “Tapestry Ball”; and the Knoxville and 
the National of Washington, D. C., “Symphony Balls.” The latter 
orchestra netted $40,000 from a “Chinese auction” held during its 
ball early this season. 


MONEY 


February had its usual crop of special Lincoln programs, 
or at least Lincoln features. The Austin Symphony under 
Ezra Rachlin included in its program of February 4 
Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait with Mel Pape as narrator . . . The Pasa- 
dena Symphony, under the direction of Richard Lert, performed the 
same work on February 17, with Victor Jory the narrator. Seems as 
though some composer should by now have thought up a George 
Washington Portrait. 


LINCOLN 


At the one hundredth anniversary concert of 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, held February 11, Reginald Stewart con- 
ducted the Baltimore Little Orchestra in a program of contemporary 
American works by Charles Ives, Peter Mennin, Lukas Foss and 
Samuel Barber . . . The North Carolina Symphony conducted by 
Benjamin Swalin, is now in its twenty-fifth anniversary year . . . The 
Little Orchestra Society of New York, conducted by Thomas Scherman 
and the Omaha Symphony conducted by Richard Duncan are both 
observing their tenth anniversary. In its anniversary booklet the 
Omaha Symphony has printed a breakdown of the compositions played 
during the nine-year period just passed. Mozart, Beethoven, Tchaikov- 
sky, Wagner and Brahms, in that order, rated first positions in number 
of compositions played. Listed also were forty-seven contemporary 
compositions by thirty-five composers, seventeen of these living Amer- 
ican composers. The two Americans rating most in this list were 
Samuel Barber and Howard Hanson, with three compositions apiece. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Memphis Sinfonietta, now midway in its fifth season, 
YOUTH has expanded its program of service to include a most suc- 
cessful series of ten youth concerts in the city and parochial 
schools. Its conductor, Vincent de Frank, gives his young audiences 
an informative, entertaining resume of each of the selections played 
. «- In Cedar Rapids youth concerts are not “warmed-over” adult con- 
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certs, either. Ballet, art, drama are so interwoven with the music that 
the children experience no sense of sameness, but are constantly 
stimulated to listen and to appreciate . . . The Nashville (Tennessee) 
Youth Orchestra will travel to Miami, Florida, in April for a perform- 
ance at the Convention of the Southern Music Educators, April 27-30. 


The United States will henceforth observe annually, 
FUND WEEK in the early part of each February, an “International 

Music Fund Week.” Serge Koussevitzky began the 
International Music Fund through a benefit concert with the Boston 
Symphony in 1948. The money raised then and at a later concert was 
turned over to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization which supervised distribution of the money in the form 
of fellowships to composers and commissions for new works. At Mrs. 
Koussevitzky’s request early this year, thirty-eight orchestras in the 
United States, Canada and Europe performed special works in honor 
of “Fund Week.” The Fund’s purpose is to help composers on a 
permanent international basis through live performance, publication, 
recording and broadcasting of their compositions. 


Louis Gesensway’s “Now Let the Night be Dark for 
PREMIERES All of Me” received its world premiere at the Feb- 

ruary 1 concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. A 
member of the orchestra’s first violin section, Mr. Gesensway has 
already had three works given first performances by his colleagues and 
Mr. Ormandy. The new Tone Poem for Orchestra is described by its 
composer as a “mood picture” which found its inspiration in the verse 
by the New England poet, Robert Frost, beginning “Let the night be 
dark for all of me” . . . On April 30, Celia Merrill Turner, associate 
conductor of the Pontiac Symphony, will conduct the premiere of her 
own composition, a symphony commemorating the culture and heritage 
of the Indians who earlier inhabited that area. The composition, as 
yet unnamed, was commissioned by the Pontiac Symphony. Mrs. 
Turner, a member of Local 5, Detroit and Local 802, New York, has 
had several other compositions of hers performed: an opera, The Ninth 
Minute and a string quartet, Passaglia for Strings . . . The Portland 
(Oregon) Symphony orchestra, Theodore Bloomfield, conductor, as its 
contribution to International Music Fund Week, gave the first per- 
formance in the United States of Farandole Burleske by the contempo- 
rary Belgian composer, Gaston Brenta . . . Declaration, a new sym- 
phonic work by the noted American composer, Morton Gould, was 
given its world premiere by Howard Mitchell and the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the Inaugural concert, January 20. This was a 
most suitable contribution since the work is based on the “Declaration 
of Independence” and the events leading up to the writing of this 
memorable document . ... An Oratorio by Normand Lockwood, written 
in two parts, “Children of God,” and “Am I My Brother’s Keeper? ,” 
was given its world premiere by Thor Johnson directing the Cincin- 
nati Symphony on February 1. This premiere by Dr. Johnson not only 
pointed up his position as Chairman of the National Council of 
Churches’ Commission on Music—a sponsor—but also served as 
his contribution to International Music Fund Week, of which he is 
committee member. The other commissioner of the oratorio was Berea 
College, the seal of which reads: “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men”... At the April 9 and 10 concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the world premiere of Howard Hanson’s The Song of 
Democracy will be presented. Eugene Ormandy will conduct, besides 
the orchestra, the Howard University Chorus. Soloists will be Lois 
Marshall, John McCollum, Herbert Beattie, and Margaret Roy .. . 
On April 5, the Pittsburgh Symphony conducted by William Steinberg 
will present the world premiere of Boris Koutzen’s Overture From the 
American Folklore. 


The Oberlin (Ohio) Festival, formed in 1951 to en- 
FESTIVALS courage young composers and to acquaint the public 

with new developments in the world of contemporary 
music, stood host to composer Luigi Dallapiccola at its February 21-23 
concerts. Mr. Dallapiccola appeared with the Oberlin Orchestra as 
soloist in a performance of his own piano concerto, Variazioni per 
Orchestra. One of the foremost Italian exponents of the twelve-tone 
technique, he at present is teaching at Queens College in New York City 
. . » This Spring the University of Illinois is presenting a festival of 
fourteen new works including three symphonies and chamber operas 
by Ernst Krenek and Jan Meyerowitz. These commissions were made 
possible through the Fromm Music Foundation. Robert Shaw will be 
the festival’s guest conductor. 
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powerful bass amplification through 
any good amp is possible by using 
steel strings and the new L & K 
magnetic bass pickup which simply 
clamps to the end, of your finger- 
board. 
Frequency response of the pickup 
begins at (8 c.p.s.). Comes in two 
colors, black or ivory. 


Price: Pickup $79.50 


Steel strings when ordering direct 
from L & K ..$15.50 








If your dealer cannot supply you 
send check or money order direct to 


L& K 
Se Legan Music, 1008 15th St. 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Not available for 5 (five) string bass. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back 








Big money in spare time! 
TEL Tune pianos in 30 days 


No musical knowledge needed. Low 
by experts. Revolutionary new phonog 
give true piano tones. We furnish t 
tion manuals, etc. FULL TRAININ 
repair—and how to line up work for big 
earnings. Personal instructions available 
today for FREE illustrated booklet 
CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL 
16 S. W. 2nd St., Dept. 108, Fort Lauderdale, Fis. 
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OGHILLINGER SYSTEM ARRANGING 


by Richard Benda 
LESSON V. 
The Triad in First Inversion 
A chord containing a doubled root and a fifth, or a doubled fifth 


and a root, and whose bass is a third, is known as a triad in first 
inversion. 





Se* 


Se* 
Requirements for Connections and Progressions of $6' and S6° 


1. Triads in first inversion S6' or S6° can progress successively 
or mix with triads in root position (S5). 

2. The chord which precedes or follows a triad in first inversion 
should have a bass which is a common tone or a second above or below 
that of the bass of the S6* or S6°.* 









= 
3. A progression involving a bass leap into or out of an S6 is 


only advised when the preceding or the following chord is in the same, 
zero cycle (CO). 
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4. Connections between consecutive $6* or 56° should take place 


with parallel movements of the duplicated tones. Such parallel octaves 
are valid. 
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*The purpose of this rule is to limit progression to and from inverted chords where leaps in 
the bass are necessary In classical diatonic harmony, comparatively few progressions occur 
wherein the bass of a triad in root position on the first or sixth scale degree “leaps” to the } 
bass of a triad on the second r 
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Bob Dukoff's New 


FLUTED 


Chamber 
Mouthpiece 







Heara 
Dukoff fluted 
mouthpiece in 
action. Listen 

to the new Vic- 

tor Album SAX 
IN SATIN featur- 
ing Bob Dukoff. 


The unique flutings (patent pend- 
ing) in the chamber are the key 
to the brilliant performance of 
these new Dukoff Mouthpieces. 
They guide and control the flow 
of air to produce the distinctive 
Dukoff sound—and give your 
tone the “edge” you want for 
modern solo and section work. 
Try one on your horn and hear 
the difference. Each Dukoff Mouth- 
piece is precision made of hard 
rubber and is personally tested, 
inspected, and approved by Bob 
Dukoff himself. 


2*—short and medium close 
3*—short and medium open 
4*—medium short and open 
5*—medium long and open 
6*—medium long and very open 
(Also: BD, Dukoff’s personal facing 
for tenor sax, between the 5* and 6*) 
Clarinet— 13.50 
Alto Sax—15.50 
Tenor Sax—17.50 


At better music stores everywhere 
Distributed Exclusively by 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY YOUR 
EXTRA SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 
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Preferred by 
Professionals 
the world over 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 N. LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 
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HELP YOUR HEART FUND 
HELP YOUR HEART 


5. Connections between S5 and S6’ or S6° can be made 
freely. Choose connections which require the smallest move- 
ments of chordal parts. 





ss Se* ss sf 


6. Limit S6 to major and minor triads. Avoid all aug- 
mented S6. Augmented S6 always sound as triads in root posi- 
tion and should be written as such. 

















7. Diminished S6 will not be used except as parts of di- 
minished seventh chords. 

8. When writing the upper triad of an S6, the root or the 
fifth can be doubled at will. To avoid changing upper harmony 
from three to two parts, duplicate roots or fifths should be 
written one octave apart and not in unison. 


intconeect 
Aghane’T. 


Cougecr 
Amana 
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The following example of diatonic harmony illustrates the 
requirements just outlined. Notice that the positive or negative 
cycle order determines the sequence of underlying roots of 
chords. Roots are basses only when triads in root position are 
present. Roots are in upper triads when the third of an S6° or 
S6° is the bass. 

EXAMPLE DiIATON!< HARMOWY TYPE Fr 
e-s c¢-? cs Co cr Cs 
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Here are the chords of the preceding example in diatonic- 
symmetric progression. Evaluate versions using individual as 
well as mixed major-minor structures. 
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Here is an example of harmony type lil. It illustrates 
alternating S5 and S6 progressing through roots in four tonic 
sequence. (C-A-F#-Eb-C). Evaluate versions using indi- 
| vidual as well as mixed major-minor structures. 
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* Notice in the above example at the asterisk inside the circle how CO is used to bridge 
progressions between S6 and 355 within the same tonic The rule for CO connection 
of S55 also applies to consecutive 56 or S5 and S6 combinations. Connect different struc 


tures through the same position. The same structures can be 


connected through different 
positions. 
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FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST EIGHT 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 





aren one 





i aa all ed 
All cast aluminum, ‘highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 
ping. Rubber feet to prevent Control 
sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 


Volume control is up and down and 
tone conrol is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price $55.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 








“Cha-Cha” 


Pedal Operated 


MARACAS 







PATENTED 


$45.95 Carrying Sne~¢0.00 


The natural beat of your foot will provide 
a terrific rhythm for those Latin numbers, 
and you can play your own instrument at 
the same time! New model sturdily con- 
structed of gleaming chrome, mahogany, 
nylon bearings, and the finest maracas. 


MFG. & DISTRIBUTED BY 
SUNNYSIDE MUSIC 


41-26A Queens Bivd. L. 1. City 4, N. Y. 











ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One for Children and One for Adults, rep- 
resent the greatest change in the art of 
piano teaching, in the past 100 years. See 
these great Methods at your Music Store. 
Write for FREE copies of PIANO TEACH- 
ING TODAY and MUSIC’S MOST UN- 
USUAL CHORD, also by Robert Whitford, 
Founder-President, International Piano 
Teachers Association. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 





Dept. M, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Assigniger? 


1. Compose diatonic, type I progressions to basses in (a), (b), 
and (c). Do so by adding upper triads to complete the $5, S6* or S6° 
called for. To complete an 55, add an upper root, a third, and a fifth. 
To complete an S6', add a doubled root and a fifth; and S6°, a doubled 


fifth and a root. 
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2. Convert examples (a), (b), and (c) from diatonic harmony, 
type I, to diatonic-symmetric harmony type II. Do so, changing the 
diatonic structures by adding major and minor accidentals to each 
chord. Use black color for the accidentals of major chords, red for 
minor chords. 

3. Write upper major triads to $5, 56°, S6° basses in the follow- 
ing tonic systems. 
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Six Towic sysrem: Roors¢,0,€,F* ab,Or,c. 
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4. Add minor accidentals (red color) to each major triad in 
the preceding three and six tonic progressions. 

5. Compose diatonic harmony from the following cycle and chord 
specifications. 
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TRUMPET TALK 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 





But now, after fifteen years of comparing notes with other play- 
ers and teachers and analyzing pupils of all ages, and working out 
problems in my own playing and in that of many others, I finally 
discovered that, first, my teachers were showing me “the shortcuts” 
all the way along. They just did not call them that. Secondly, experi- 
ence —in both playing and teaching — brings additional “self-dis- 
covered” techniques of directness and less and less “trial and error” 
procedure. 

It is a pleasure to pass along this information (from many cumu- 
lative sources) to all of you who are interested. Also, I would like to 
invite any of you who have some subject to discuss that would make 
a good contribution to columns of the future to write to me at my 
home address, 519 West 27th Street, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. Those 
communications which lend themselves most practically to written dis- 


cussion, and in a column of this type, will be presented for the bene- 
fit of all readers. 
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JACKETS 


FOR BANDS 
AND GLEE CLUBS 


Direct From 
Manufacturer! 


IN FORMAL WEAR 
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TARTAN 
PLAID JACKETS 


Authentic tartans, 
basic colors: Red, 
Blue, Gray, 
Green .. . new 
slim lapels... 
‘*“New Elegant 


Look’ 
$] § 90 
Phone: WOrth 4-6039 


... fully 
SAXONY CLOTHES, 198 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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SQUIER 


The Greatest Name in STRINGS 





Designed for, and used by Professionals 





V. C. SQUIER COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








BAND LEADERS 


MODERN JAZZ ORIGINALS SCORED FOR GROUPS OF 8 TO 17 MEN INCLUDING LATIN. 
AMERICAN STYLED ARRANGEMENTS. Also, TENOR BAND SPECIALS and arrangements 


styled for your particular group. All types of musical material written to order. (Copying, 
Piano Scores, Lead Sheets, etc.) 





For Information and price lists write: 


METRO ARRANGEMENTS 
P. O. Box 471 

















Times Square Station New York 36, N. Y. 
ferent Entertain- 


DRUMMERS ATTENTION BMCRE "ss"egec 


BASS DRUM SLIPPAGE STOPPED Contains original material. 

- : Patter, Skits, Novelties, Paro- 

Will not slip on: ies, Monologues, Dialog 

wood floor ® tile floor © cement floor Special offer of 7 different 

protects rugs ®@ fits any spur ® carried pal thy ge og 
in pocket © weight only 7 ounces material, $4 

Tried and proven on all floors. 
No more mats to haul. 


EMCEE, Desk 15 
Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 
$4.95 per set. Cash or check, no C.O.D. 
721 West Front 


NON-SLIP 


The amazingly dif- 














Bloomington, Ill. GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER— 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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I’ IN THE NEWS 


%% Alfred Wallenstein was conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic at its February 21 
and March 7 concerts. He will again lead it 
on March 14 when Eileen Farrell will be so- 
prano soloist. 


%%* The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
engaged Karl Boehm, former director of the 
Vienna State Opera, as a principal conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera next season. 


%%* Evan Whallon has announced his resig- 
nation as conductor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Symphony. He will become full-time conduc- 
tor of the Columbus (Ohio) Symphony. Elden 
Bayley, Jr., acting president of the Springfield 
Symphony Board, has appointed a committee 
to screen applicants for the conducting posi- 
tion for the 1957-58 season. 


%&% The Savannah (Georgia) Symphony has 


just recorded its most successful year to date.. 


A deficit of $4,000 acquired during three pre- 
vious years of operation has been liquidated. 


*%* The Northwest Grand Opera Company 
of Seattle, Washington, will begin its Spring 
season in the best financial condition in its 
history. 


%&% The Budapest String Quartet and Ist- 
van Nadas, pianist, contributed their talents 
to a benefit concert for Hungarian relief at a 
concert in New York January 13. Sponsored 
by the Young Republican Clubs of Barnard 
College and Columbia University, proceeds 
were donated to the International Rescue 
Committee. 


%% A valuable Joseph Gagliano violin has 
been presented to the Boston Symphony by 
Mrs. Carmine Fabrizio of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, whose husband was a member of the 


Boston Symphony between 1910 and 1912. 





Walter Mantani ductor of the Midland 
(Texas) Symphony. The orchestra has greatly 
increased its previous budget under his con- 
ductorship. He is also conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Odessa, Texas. 
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%& % Robert Whitney conducted the Louisville 
Orchestra in the world premiere of Fantasia, 
Chaconne and Allegro by David Van Vactor 
on February 20. This was a commissioned 
work. Mr. Van Vactor is conductor of the 
Knoxville Symphony and a professor of music 
at the University of Tennessee. 


%&% An Opera Institute for Conductors, to 
be sponsored jointly by the Juilliard School 
of Music and the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League, will be held from April 10 to 
24 in New York City. The Juilliard School 
will offer its stage facilities, an ensemble of 
thirty singers and an opera orchestra for the 
Institute. Conductors Carl Bamberger, Jean 
Morel, Max Rudolf and Frederick Waldman 
will furnish guidance for the out-of-town con- 
ductors who come to gain experience. 


tex At the March 20 concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Greater Paterson Mozart’s 
Coronation Concerto will be performed with 
Isadore Freeman, pianist, and Brahms’ Double 
Concerto with Carl and Isabelle Wegman, 
cellist and violinist. Walter Schoeder is the 
orchestra’s conductor. 


%% A grant of $10,000 has been awarded 
the Portland (Oregon) Junior Symphony by 
the Rockefeller Foundation for “commission- 
ing of orchestral works suitable for perform- 
ance by junior orchestral groups.” The scar- 
city of contemporary compositions gauged to 
the technical limitations of young players was 





Henry Siegl, the newly appointed assistant conductor 
and concert master of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


cited as the basis for the grant. The Portland 
Junior Symphony which is led by Jacob Av- 
shalomoff, will use the money over a three-year 
period, commissioning two new works a year. 


*%%* Duo pianists Markowski and Cedrone 
played Poulenc’s Concerto in D minor for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra at the February 7 
concert of the Civic Symphony of Boston. 
Paul Cherkassky is the orchestra’s regular 
conductor. 


%&% On February 22, the Yale University 
School of Music presented a concert featur- 
ing music composed by alumni of the school 
and performed by still other alumni. 





HENRY 


SOPKIN 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


when it’s done, I want you to hum it.” Re- 
lating the incident, he says, “I had an anxious 
moment there. They might have failed me. 
As a matter of fact the melody came out 
strong.” 

When Sopkin received an award from the 
Juvenile Court for his work with children, the 
judge told him, “The week you have chil- 
dren’s concerts there are fewer arrests among 
juveniles.” 


Sopkin has taken great pains to train young 
people for ultimate membership in the adult 
orchestra. For two summers he acted as head 
of a symphony school operated eight weeks 
in July and August by the Symphony Orches- 
tra Guild. In this work, with an assistant and 
four staff teachers, he trained two groups, one 
of children from seven and a half to thirteen, 
the other of children from thirteen to seven- 
teen. He also supervised a training orchestra 
of his school students throughout the regular 
public school terms. No student was eligible 
for the training orchestra, no matter how 
talented, unless his or her talent was offered 
also to the school orchestra. 

Sopkin’s success with young people is ex- 
plained easily by those who have seen him at 


work with them. He is competent and know- 
ing, and has a quiet sort of confidence that 
draws out the best in everyone. 

By 1955 the Atlanta Symphony was giving 
fifty concerts a season, the budget had multi- 
plied many times over, and the personnel was 
derived from the best instrumentalists in the 
nation. Since 1952-53, Colonial Stores, Inc., 
has presented a series of five Sunday after- 
noon Family Concerts. Each spring the or- 
chestra puts on a festival of American music. 
Throughout the season it fills one-day engage- 
ments (by bus) in smaller towns in the five 
surrounding states. On February 6, 1955, 
when the orchestra’s tenth birthday was cele- 
brated, NBC carried the broadcast to the 
whole nation. 

Behind all this there is a very quiet and a 
very determined man. There are no letdowns 
in standards. The way the composer meant 
the music to be—that is the way it is to be. 
As to the methods—any method is right, Sop- 
kin believes, that will produce these results 
and still keep the good will of the orchestra. 
The whole project in Atlanta is characterized 
by good will—his and the people’s. 


—Hope Stoddard. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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CLOSING CHORD 








JOSEF HOFMANN 
Death has ended the long and 


varied career of Josef Hofmann, 
celebrated pianist and honorary 
member of the American Feder- 
ation of “Musicians. He passed 
away in Los Angeles, California, 
on February 16 at the age of 
eighty-one. 





Born in Poland, January 20, 
1876, he was a celebrated piano 
prodigy at the age of five. In 1887 


first tour of the 
United States, presenting some 
fifty concerts. A New York phil- 
anthropist, Alfred Corning Clark, 
gave Hofmann’s father $50,000 so 
that the young genius could re- 
sume his musical education. At 
sixteen Mr. Hofmann became a 
pupil of Anton Rubinstein. For a 
quarter of a century he toured 
Europe and the United States 
regularly, with enormous success. 
Critics agreed his technique was 
“unsurpassed by that of any living 
player.” 

In 1924, when the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music was founded in 
Philadelphia, he became its first 
director and remained at this in- 
stitute, teaching many outstanding 
young students, until he moved to 
California. 


he made his 


His last public appearances were 
at the Hollywood Bowl and the 
Embassy Auditorium in Los Ange- 
les in the early 1940's. 


FREDERIC |. BRADLEY 


Frederic I. Bradley, a French 
horn player in the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for thirty-one 
years and proprietor of the Tally- 
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Ho Summer Music Camp in Li- 
vonia, New York, died suddenly 
on January 3. Born in Rochester 
October 10, 1897, Mr. Bradley 
retired from the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic two years ago to devote 
his time to his duties as teacher 
at the Eastman School of Music 
and director of the summer camp. 


He was a member of Local 66, 
Rochester. 


HENRY FILLMORE 


The noted band director, Henry 
Fillmore, died in Miami, Florida, 
on December 7 at the age of sev- 
enty-five. His long musical career 
included the compositions of doz- 
ens of band marches which have 
attained popularity. He was a 
trombone player and one of his 
most popular works was the trom- 
bone march, “Lassus Trombone.” 
He was a member of Local 1, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


GUSTAVE LANGENUS 


Gustave Langenus, a long-time 
member of Local 802, New York 
City, and one of the world’s great 
clarinettists, died at his home early 
January 30 in Commack, Long 
Island, New York, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

Mr. Langenus was born in Ma- 
lines, Belgium, on August 6, 1883. 
He began study of the clarinet at 
the age of nine. After studying 
with the great Poncelet at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory of Music, he 
graduated with highest honors in 
1900. In 1903 he left Belgium for 
England and studied with the Bel- 
gian clarinettist, Hanon. He be- 
came clarinettist in the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra in London under 
the baton of Sir Henry J. Wood. 

Mr. Langenus came to the 
United States upon the request of 
the late Walter Damrosch and was 
immediately engaged as solo clari- 
nettist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In 1916 Mr. 
Langenus organized, with Carolyn 
Beebe Whitehouse, the New York 
Chamber Music Society, a group 
which performed for many years 
in New York City and in many 
cities all over the country. 

In 1919 Mr. Langenus was en- 
gaged as solo clarinettist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
and played with that organization 

(Continued on page thirty-nine) 
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TROS. Professional introductions 
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940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD 
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GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- Meant for Me svsvonenccccnnnnnnnnnenscsoccccs d 
ground for modern piano styles. 937—SELECTION “F.” Dancing in the 
How to create the ‘‘New Sound” Dark, My Blue Heaven, Five Foot 
in harmonizing basic scales ........ Two, Once in a While .....ccccsereeeee 50 











Ww. STUART MUSIC STUDIO, Inc. Box 514-A, Union, N. J. 

















Minimum order Enclosed you will find $.......sssesee (J Send C.O.D. 
$1.50 Please send (list by number) .... 
= 
Money back guarantee 
@ NAME... 
Please order by STREET 
smeueel CITY and STATE 
































JeN-Co VIBRAPHONES 


DRUMMERS! Enliven your perform- 
ances with a Beautiful Vibe to 
match your drums. 


ENTERTAINERS! Audiences are fasci- 
nated by the fast movement and 
exciting tone of the Mallet 
played Instruments. 


BAND LEADERS! Add that extra dis- 
tinction of a New rhythm and 
sound to your Band with a Vibe. 





JeN-Co Vibes available in 8 del 
of flash pear! drum colors—white or 
black pearl or gold lacquer finishes. 


22 or 3 octave Vibes priced from $295.00 to $725.00. 











SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC STORE 
JeN-Co Musical Products e P.O.Box 168 e Decatur, Illinois 
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Know your 


@ Harry Kruger: It is always good news to 
us when a home-town boy makes good in his 
home town. This is what Harry Kruger, assist- 
ant conductor of the Atlanta (Georgia) Sym- 
phony Orchestra has done—and after varied 
experiences in the ranks and on the podiums 
of other orchestras. 


These experiences, involving flute playing, 
and podium occupancies, have been centered 
in his home state and in Massachusetts. Born 
in Atlanta on July 20, 1929, he was playing 
flute in the Atlanta Symphony by his seven- 
teenth year. After three years in this orches- 
tra (1946-49) he matriculated at the New 
England Conservatory which graduated him 
in 1953. However, during his stay in Massa- 
chusetts he not only studied flute with Georges 
Laurent and William Kincaid, and conducting 
with Richard Burgin and (summers) with 
Pierre Monteux, but played flute in the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) Symphony, in the Port- 
land (Maine) Symphony and in the Boston 
Pops Touring Orchestra. He was moreover 
guest conductor of the Portland Symphony 
and of the New England Philharmonic (a 
training orchestra for the Boston Symphony), 
conductor of the Arlington Symphony, and, 
for one semester, of the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra. He also conducted the 
Conservatory Chamber Orchestra and the 
Cambridge Chamber Orchestra. 

Since 1955 he has been assistant conductor 
of the Atlanta Symphony, one of the most 
precocious of orchestras, since in the brief 
eleven years of its existence it has reached 
the status of a fully professional “major” 
organization. 

Mr. Kruger has expanded in Georgia as he 
did in Massachusetts. He has founded and is 
the conductor of the Kruger Sinfonietta, a 
group organized to bring to the south, on a 
regular and permanent basis, the great liter- 
ature for small instrumental ensembles. Its 
goal is to fulfill the two-fold need of the At- 
lanta audience for chamber music and of the 
musicians for this kind of experience. Formed 
from among Atlanta’s outstanding musicians, 
it adapts its size to meet the musical require- 
ments of a particular occasion. 

Kruger keeps busy. He recently led his 
Sinfonietta at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology; was its conductor at the Atlanta Civic 
Ballet Festival and for the Atlanta Art Festi- 
val. (At this event he played works by Leroy 
Anderson and Samuel Barber.) He lectures 
before the symphony guild, before men’s clubs 
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and in classrooms. He teaches in the instru- 
mental program of the Atlanta Public Schools. 

He is very happy in all this work. “It is a 
pleasure to return to one’s home town and 
be permitted to do the work for which one 
has trained,” he says. He has great plans for 
the future which include state-wide touring 
with his ensemble and an expansion of work 
among the young people. 


@ Guy Taylor: During the six years in which 
Guy Taylor has been conductor of the Nash- 
ville (Tennessee) Symphony, that orchestra 
has become an increasingly eloquent and pro- 
ficient group. Another development has been 
the expansion of the children’s concerts. These 
presented in two pairs each season, always 
result in sold-out houses. They are televised 
in the classrooms of schools throughout 
middle Tennessee and include an annual com- 
position contest for children. Also during 
Taylor’s tenure pop concerts have been in- 
augurated. 

The current season opened with a complete 
sell-out for the entire subscription series, the 
first in the history of the orchestra. 

The orchestra has sprouted various smaller 
units: the Symphonette, a string quartet, a 
woodwind quintet and a brass sextet. These 
give concerts in schools and also demonstrate 
at the instrumental clinics in elementary and 
junior high schools. Summer concerts; 
“family night” concerts (a whole family for 
$1.00) and the custom of inviting great com- 
posers to hear their works performed at regu- 
lar concerts are other features. 

Mr. Taylor who has been behind most of 


Harry Kruger 


Guy Taylor 





these developments is working on home soil 
in a very true sense, since he is a native of 
Anniston, Alabama, born there on Christmas 
Day, 1919. He began serious music study at 
the Birmingham Conservatory of Music under 
the eminent violinist, Ottokar Cadek. In the 
five years he studied under Cadek he was vio- 
linist and violist with the Birmingham Civic 
Symphony. At nineteen he became a member 
of the Birmingham National Youth Adminis- 
tration Orchestra, one of the “feeders” for 
the Stokowski All-America Youth Orchestra. 
In 1941 he studied under Dimitri Mitropoulos 
who was then conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. His trip to Minneapolis was 
financed by means of a fellowship from the 


Birmingham Music Club. 


The year 1942 he spent in the U. S. Army, 
where he became acquainted with Thor John- 
son, today conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. While in the Army he conducted the 
87th ‘infantry Division Band, and from this 
group he developed a little symphony and a 
chorus which gave an estimated 500 concerts 
and broadcasts in six different countries. 
After his release from the service, he studied 
at the Mannes Music School and at the Juilli- 
ard School of Music. His teachers in the latter 
school were Thor Johnson, Edouard Dethier 
and Fritz Mahler. 


After graduation from Juilliard, Taylor be- 
came conductor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Symphony, remaining there three seasons 
(1948-51). There he developed a community 
chorus and inaugurated youth concerts. He 
made an average of thirty appearances each 
year as a speaker before local societies and 
wrote a weekly column on music in the local 
newspaper. 


When in 1951 Taylor became conductor of 
the Nashville Symphony, he threw himself into 
the development of this orchestra with equal 
zeal. His program policy includes the per- 
formance of an American work at each regu- 
lar concert. An outstanding work by a regional 
composer is the feature of each season. 


The Nashville Symphony presents six sub- 
scription concerts each season, two pairs of 
children’s concerts, pop concerts, tour con- 
certs and the “family night” series. Taylor 
also conducts the twenty-three members of the 
Nashville Symphonette in a series of concerts 
at ten high schools each season, these spon- 
sored by the Music Performance Trust Funds 
of the Recording Industries, with the cooper- 
ation of Local 257, Nashville. 


(Continued on the following page) 





Chauncey Kelley 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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@ Chauncey Kelley: The founder-conductor 
of an orchestra holds a special place in the 
hearts of a town’s citizenry: he is the symbol 
of the town’s emergence from a state of 
mere existence to a state of cultural awareness 
and enterprise. 


Chauncey Kelley, who organized the Sa- 
vannah Symphony in October, 1953, and has 
since been music director of the Symphony 
Society there and conductor of the orchestra, 
as well as founder-conductor of the Savannah 
Symphony Youth Orchestra, is such a person. 
He on his part is thankful for the opportunity 
fate has put in his hands. “A conducting 
career in a city such as Savannah,” he says, 
“offers great opportunity for community ser- 
vice.” 

Kelley was born September 23, 1915, in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and studied at the 
Fine Arts College, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, and at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, New York City. From 1951 to 
1953, he served as advisor on music to the 
“Voice of America,” U. S. Department of 
State, and the Fall of 1953 conducted back- 
ground music for a series of United Nations’ 
films using the NBC Orchestra. Meanwhile 
he had been conducting extensively in radio 
as staff conductor of the ABC network. In 
1949, 1950 and 1951 he toured Europe as 
guest conductor in France and Italy. He also 
made three nation-wide tours as assistant to 


Paul Whiteman. 


Symphony orchestra experience was gained 
through his engagement from 1936 to 1938 
as oboist with the Pittsburgh Symphony and 
later with the NBC Symphony under Tosca- 
nini. 

The Savannah Symphony has developed as 
rapidly as any other orchestra in the South- 
east. During its first year the Orchestra gave 
six concerts on a budget of $15,000. During 
the current season twenty-two concerts will 
be given, the budget in the meantime having 
grown to $63,000. The Symphony rests on a 
firm base of business and industrial support, 
and the city’s leading business men and in- 
dustrialists take an active, personal interest 
in its activities. 


This year the Savannah Symphony will ex- 
pand beyond its subscription series to inaugu- 
rate a “pops” concert which will grow into 
a series of its own, a concert for Tiny Tots 
(aged three to seven) and a concert of Amer- 
ican music, the latter sponsored by Lachlan 
MacIntosh, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Plans for the future include a “pops” 
series, a summer series, and more student con- 
certs for the junior high and high school 
levels. 





A LOCAL OFFICER’S REPLY 


(Continued from page seven) 


parents of musically talented youngsters, you 
will take a long serious look at the plight of 
musical culture today, as it projects into the 
next decade. You will present the side of the 
story that will open the window of dwindling 
opportunity for the musician and let in the 
fresh air of facts to dispel the stale climate 
of indifference and apathy on the part of John 
Q. Public. John will pay for his automobile, 
his shoes, his bread, his luxuries, but when 
he plans a public function, he thinks FREE 
music, he asks FREE music. He grumbles 
about the union wanting its members to be 
paid for tooting, whistling, plinking, and 
booming. He prevails on the schools to send 
over a few kids to play “for experience” or 
gathers together a few of his non-professional 
friends who own instruments. This keeps the 
professional from a pay job. Multiply this 
circumstance by the many John Q’s every- 
where and you have one prime reason why 
many union musicians are hobbyists today. 


Tell your readers about all the radio sta- 
tions whose “disc-jockey” programs grind out 
thousands of hours of recorded programs, 
with never a 15-minute live musical program. 
(This happy situation is sheltered and pro- 
tected, 100 per cent invulnerable to any union 
remedy, by the innocuous provisions of the 


Lea Bill. Look it up.) 


Tell your readers about the sad plight of 
many symphony orchestras who struggle con- 
stantly with deficit operations, trying to pre- 
serve a rich musical culture and artistic excel- 
lence. ‘Orchestras whose budgets dwindle and 
dwindle to disbandment, leaving highly- 
trained members to seek income security in 
non-musical fields. Tell about the situation 
confronting the serious composer with real 
talent, whose creative hours must be spent in 
the more pressing pursuits of making a bare 
living . . . not writing great music. 

Tell your high school youngsters studying 
musical instruments with an eye to a future 
career in music how they will ten years hence 
be confronted with free high school bands 
playing for all manner of public gatherings 
and functions unless the musicians’ union, as 
it is now doing under Jim Petrillo’s able lead- 
ership, constantly fights, using the MUSIC 
CODE OF ETHICS to educate the public to 


PAY for performances at dances, dedications, 
parades, festivals and the like. 

Tell your readers how the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians has staged an unprece- 
dented all-out campaign to achieve repeal in 
the Congress of the discriminatory war-time 
excise tax known as the 20 per cent Amuse- 
ment Tax, which has closed many rooms in 
hotels, restaurants and clubs and has thrown 
all types of entertainers and service help into 
the ranks of the unemployed. Explain to your 
readers how musical culture and musical pro- 
fession can flourish and grow under a con- 
dition where a small handful of five-figure 
income men make all the sound-tracks, all the 
records, and play all the TV and radio shows 
to the eventual extinction of the rank and file 
musician who does not or cannot live in New 
York or Los Angeles. 

Lastly, ask yourself if the cause of this in- 
surgent, well-heeled minority really needs 
championing; ask yourself if the case for 
proprietary rights has ever been fully or 
clearly made; ask yourself if you have been 
fair to your readers in polling a few delegates 
at a convention and concluding that this rep- 
resents a majority, vocation-wise. Ask your- 
self if a rabble-rouser such as Reed has a just 
and moral case, which in the overall purpose 
purely and simply is to weaken, demoralize 
and wreck the very organization which gave 
him sustenance and a chance at the better 
things of life, which he manifestly has en- 
joyed. 

To conclude, it is important in my view to 
awaken your readers to the deeper issues in- 
volved, and, given only facts and an objec- 
tive view of both sides of the ball, let the 
reader decide for himself where sympathy 
belongs and where denunciation lies. 


Most sincerely yours, 


TED DREHER, 


President, Local No. 34, 
American Federation of 
Musicians, 

1017 Washington Street. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


Reprinted from UNISON, Organ of Local 34, 


Kansas City, January, 1957 
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dealer or write today. 


Dept. B-357, 601 West 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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A WOODWIND Weil i Lite: FOR YOUR EMBOUCHURE 


You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 
172 Woodwind facings with complete specifications. Contains tips on care 
and selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 
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Sieg Larsen 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 










WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 











®@ For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 

® Berg Larsen Sax and 
Clarinet Reeds. 

® Ponte Oboe and 
Bassoon Reeds. 


© Cane . . . Shaped and Folded. 

® Double Reed Tools and Accessories. 

® Miniature Saxes, Tr ts, Tromb 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE: 


Chas. Ponte Music Co. 
118 West 48th St. New York 36, N. Y. 

















DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 


For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 





Here 
At Last! 
THE SPEEDY STRING WINDER 


Changing strings is a pleasure. No more 
VY turns—just place the little crank on 
the key and wind your strings in a jiffy. 
CAN BE USED ON 
GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN AND 
iG ~~ al 
Pat. Pend. 52758 
SEE YOUR LOCAL LAL. OR WRITE 


Anthony Lengone 
P. O. Box 13 New York 65, N. Y. 
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Custom Made IN FINE GROGRAIN 

rm Black — Navy Blue — 

Formal Clip Maroon. Also Satin 

q ws on your request 

Bow TIES — Black, Navy lue. 

Sizes: 1” slims, also 114” and 11/2” — 
Your choice of colors and sizes. $4.00 pe 

doz. or Y2 doz. for $2.00. Send an ¢ rd 

check. Postage Prepaid. HARVEY BOW CO. 

2827 Surf Avenue, Brooklyn 24, New York 




















To Band Leaders Only! 
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Official Business compuen 10 DATE 


CHARTER REVOKED 


Local 212, Ely, Nev. 
Local 695, Richmond, Va. (colored). 
Local 698, Asheville, N. C. (colored). 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 18, Duluth, Minn.—Secretary, 
Forrest E, Williams, 105 Board of Trade 
Building. 

Local 153, San Jose, Calif.—Secretary, 
Fran Hussey, 53 South First St., San 
Jose 13, Calif. Phone: CY 5-8408. 

Local 271, Oskaloosa, lowa — Presi- 
dent, Terry Billick, 802 North A St. 
Secretary, Don Kingkade, 901 North 
3 

Local 351, Burlington, Vt.—President, 
Grant Mizener, 38 Grant St. Phone: 
4-4446. 

Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—Secretary, 
Jack King, 517 Miller Bldg. Phone: 
GLencourt 2-0802. 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.—President, 
Paul H. Rainey, RFD 3, Box 56-A. 
Phone: EL 5-0378. 

Local 450, lowa City, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Shirley Porter, 501 Rundell St. 

Local 470, Rock Springs, bee —Sec- 
retary, William Bonini, 606 A S 

Local 475, Brandon, Man., ‘a 

resident, W. Zeke, 1008 Second St. 
Phone: 9-1685. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, James K. Marsh, 624 Seventh St. 
Phone: ELmwood 3-3949. 

Local 492, Moundsville, W. Va.— 
President, Lee Sheaffer, 435% Clinton 
Ave. Phone: TIlden 5-3178. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash—Sec- 
retary, Edward C. Schell, P. O. Box 575. 
Phone: 1426-W. 

Local 563, Cairo, Ill. — President, 
James Flanary, 2211 Park Ave. Phone: 
1221. 

Local 575, Batavia, N. Y. President, 
William A. Dibble, Clinton St., Batavia, 
N. Y. Phone: Batavia 1856. Secretary, 
Maurice O. LeMay, P. O. Box 32, Staf- 
ford, N. Y. Phone: Batavia 3275-W-l. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas—Presi- 
dent, G. J. Bergeron, 1230 Delaware 
Drive. Secretary, Harry Vaughn, 2834 
Lombardy Drive. Phone: YU 2-6918. 

Local 689, Eugene, Oregon — Secre- 
tary, Elmer L. Johnson, P. O. Box 933. 
Phone: Dlamond 5-9952 or Rlverside 
6-4965. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 87, Danbury, Conn.—President, 
James F. Seeley, P. O. Box 368. 

Local 128, Jacksonville, [ll. — Presi- 
dent, Earl J. Rabjohns, 605 Caldwell. 
Phone: CHestnut 5-5562. 

Local 184, Everett, Wash.—President, 
M. E. Hatfield, Box 287, Mukilteo, 
Wash. Phone: PResident 4481. 

Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—President, 
L. A. Miller, 620 West Yakima Ave. 
Phone: GLencourt 3-8283. 

Local 649, Hamburg, N. Y.— Presi- 
dent, Alan A. Miller, 80 Marengo Ave. 

Local 672, Juneau, Alaska—Secretary, 
Anita Garnick Kodzoff, 107 West First 
St. 





CHANGES OF CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


Local 516, Hillsboro, Ill—Secretary, 
Mrs. Thelma M. Fletcher, P.O. Box 265. 

Local 541, Napa, Calif. — Secretary, 
Eugene B. Brown, 2121 Sommer St. 

Mid-West Conference: President, Leo 
F. Cole, 2201 B Ave., N. E., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Phone: 4-017]. Secre- 
tary, Lyle Harvey, 1728 West 11th St., 
Waterloo, Iowa. Phone: ADams 2-5647. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Charles (Jellybean) Johnson, drum- 
mer, member of Local 274, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Anyone knowing his whereabouts 
contact Secretary Ray N. Tanaka, Local 
677, A. F. of M., 1760 Ala Moano Blvd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Denoon, James M., member of Local 
47, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Denyke, Dusty, member of Local 591, 
Port Arthur, Ont., Canada. 

Paige, Harold Evy member of Local 
802, New York, N 

Anyone beaming a whereabouts of 
the above will please get in touch with 
Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. of M., 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Carl Freed, member of Local 148, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above will please communicate with 
C. L. Sneed, Secretary of Local 148, 
A. F. of M., 921-922 Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


CALL FOR SEMI-ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE OF MUSICIANS 
To all Connecticut locals: 

In conformity with the agreement of 
the Connecticut Conference of Musi- 
cians, all State locals constituting the 
Connecticut Conference are hereby noti- 
fied that the next meeting will be held 
at D’Angelo’s Restaurant, Watertown 
Ave., Waterbury, Conn., Sunday, March 
31, 1957, at 11:00 A. M. 

Fraternally yours, 
HAROLD HARTLEY, 
President, Local 63. 
FRANCIS FAIN, 
Vice-President, Local 285. 
JOSEPH W. COOKE, 
Sec.-Treasurer, Local 432. 
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ON NATIONAL UNFAIR LIST 


VICTOR ZEMBRUSKI AND HIS 
POLISH POLKA BAND, Naugatuck, 


> Conn. 


This band plays engagements 
throughout New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Some members 
of the band are suspected of hold- 
ing membership in the Federation. 

Locals should report any knowl- 
edge of their activities to the office 
of National Secretary Cluesmann, 
and also notify all hall proprietors 
and organizations where they have 
engagements that they are not in 
good standing with the Federation. 2 
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PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 

Foreman’s Arena and Neal Foreman, 
Jr., owner, Georgiana, Ala., $189.00. 

Club Zanziree, The (now known as 
Storyville Club), and Rickey Tuscell 
and Paul Quam, San Francisco, Calif., 
$900.00. 

Associated Artists Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., $600.00. 

LaMundial and Geo. Valazquez, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $200.25. 

Geo. Valazquez, Chicago, II]., $300.00. 





ATTENTION 
DRUMMERS... 


NOW! A NEW REFRESHING 
METHOD TO LEARN SOLOS! 


**Trading Solos 
for Drummers” 
Recorded by 
SAM ULANO 
NOTED AUTHOR AND TEACHER 


33 1/3 12-inch Long Play Album... 
Pamphlet of all the important beats. 
ORDER NOW ... . $3.98 


Latin Rhythms 
Recorded by 
SAM ULANO 


CHA CHA, MERENGUE, SAMBA, 
TANGO, MAMBO and all other Latin 
Rhythms. 

ORDER NOW .. . $3.98 


Send Check or Money Order to 


LANE RECORDS 


256 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





























MUSICIANS. . . EVERYWHERE 
ARE EXCITED ABOUT THE 
‘New Science of Tempo’ 


IMAGINE ... you CAN SET THE 
CORRECT TEMPO IN YOUR MIND IN 
ONE SECOND. 


KNOW .. .THE EXACT TEMPO FOR 
MOST DANCES OF TODAY. 


DISCOVER . . . THE MECHANICS OF 
VIBRATO. 

SIMPLE . . . you’Lt SAY IT’S THE 
MISSING LINK IN MUSIC. 

SO... DON’T WAIT. 


Send $1.00 Cash or Check (No C. O. D.) To: 
MILT WERNER, Box 228, Ellenville, N. Y. 























HECKEL BASSOON .... 
Perfect condition. (Silver-plated.) All modern 
improvements. Tubes in all finger holes. (No 
more water troubles.) Also other new and re- 
dit rfect b Imported Heckel 
Bassoon wade s C Bassoon Reeds. C Bassoon, 
$2.50; 3 for $6.50. Now! Much improved ster- 
ling silver Heckel Bassoon Crooks, $15.00. 
WILLIAM O. GRUNER 
Formerly Philadelphia Orchestra 
81 South Keystone Ave. Upper Darby, Pa. 








Help Your Heart Fund Help Your Heart. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Blue Flame Club and Welbon Phil- 
fips, East St. Louis, Ill, $300.00. 

Brown, Roy, New Orleans, La., $6,- 
765.93. 

Madden, James H., Beverly, Mass., 
$187.50. 


Tompkins, Tommy, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
270.00. 


Vista Grill and Dominic De Giovanna, 
employer, Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
$116.68. 

Blue Room Night Club, The, and 
J. B. Evans, Columbus, Miss., $450.00. 

The Margate Casino and James 
Schott, employer, Margate, N. J., $1 
045.00 

Esquire Club and James Mason, 
Trenton, N. J., $1,060.00. 


West End Casino and Mario DeMeola, 
owner, West End, N. J., $89.10. 

Esquire Club and Izzy Bushkoff, Wild- 
wood, N. J., $135.00. 


Riviera Club, The, and John Long 
(Anguilli), owner, Marcy, N. Y 
$150.00. 

Knight, Marie, New York, N. Y., 
$1,288.00. 

Holloway, Fred R., Akron, Ohio, 
$100.00. 


The Hanna Lounge and Oslet Lowry, 
Jr., employer, Cleveland, Ohio, $210.00. 
Farm Dell Nite Club, Inc., and C. J. 
McLin, employer, Dayton, Ohio, $75.00. 
The Golden Eagle and Harold Kelley, 
Columbia, Pa., $210.00. 
ee _ and Bill Allison, York, 
$1,000 
tom , and Chet Pike, Charleston, 
C., $500.00. 
po ws Night Club and August 
Cervenka, Altair, Texas, $20.00. 
Rusty's Playhouse and E. Rusty Kelly, 
operator, El Paso, Texas, $464.00. 
Cousin Ben Productions and Ben W. 
Roscoe and Tex Hager, Seattle, Wash., 
$500.00. 
Montana Club, The, and Norman H. 
Dahl, owner, Anchorage, Alaska, $82.50. 


‘DEATH ROLL 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149— 
Thomas A. Kinlin. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180— 
Mike D’Amico, Jack L. Groulx. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Fred G. 
Coffin. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399—Ed- 


ward R. Sussman. 


Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Les- 


lie (Tex) Mercer. 

Chester, Pa., Local 484 — George 
Keawe. 

Chicago, I[ll., Local 10—Alfred Bar- 


thel, Hugh M. Kanagy, Victor W. La 
Bedz, Bruno Mizejewski (Mize). 
Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4— Joseph 
Bailey, Frank Fischer, Joseph Hradisky, 
Lewis A. Kintz, Thomas A. Pivonka, 
Louis Sylvester. 
Danville, LIL, 
lum, Sr. 
Decatur, [ll., Local 
Briggs, Kelly Williams. 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Lonnie Bar- 
ron, Mildred E. Petz, Howard S. Thomp- 
son. 
Erie, Pa., Local 17—Wm. 
Hollywood, Calif., Local 47 — Frank 
L. Dickover, Jr.. W. K. Letford, H. Ed- 
ward Liston, Sam M. Driscoll, Roy 
Holden, Arthur Lange. 
Long Beach, Calif., 353 — 
John Drong. 
Louisville, Ky., 


Local 90—Walter Cul- 


89—Donald S. 


B. Feidler. 


Local 


Local 11—Wm. Swain. 


Manitowoc, Wis., Local 195 — Emil 
Kummer. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73 — Bert 


Danielson, Carl B. Andresen. 


Newark, N. J., Local 16—David Man- 
delstein, Ernest Bogenhard, Michael 
Ilaria. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—-Frank J. 
Mangold. 

MARCH, 1957 


Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Frederick 


I. Bradley, Elmer Wical, Chester 
Schutte. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12— Earl 
Silberstein. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Donald 


W. Schuno. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Bem 
Stanislaus, Ben Abraham, E. Carash, 
Asa J. Furr, Donald E. Tate, William 
J. Hershenow. 


Streator, Ill, Local 131 — Harry 
James. 
Wausau, Wis., Local 480—Wm F. 


Kasten, Walter Koepke. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142—James 
Mansbarger. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140—Mark 
Roberts. 

Worcester, Mass., 
S. Warren. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—James 
Clifford, G. W. (Jerry) Salisbury, John 
A. Young, Ludwig Weiss, Sebastian 
Unglada, John Tarallo, Milton Prinz, 
Vincent Maraia, Godfrey Ludlow, John 
Lucchesi, Edward Lebegott, William K. 
Letford, Max Leimeister, Charles T. 
Kirk, Max Kerness, Roland Huxley, 
Joseph Gaston, Thomas S. Fulford, 
Jack Friedman, Walter Donovan, James 
J. Dwyer, Evelyn Downs, Giuseppe 
Curti, Dolores De Martini, Paul A. De 
Santis, Erik Heystek, Nicholas Mulieri, 


Local 143—Charles 


Irving Rose, Joseph Rodgers, John 

Roodenburg, Samuel Zimbalist. 
Denver, Colo., Local 20—G. Adolph 

Forter, John S. Wilkie, Al W. Hiner, 


Willie Webber. 


Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


SUSPENSIONS 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—David Bennett, Elmer 
Biddle, Allan W. Brown, Harry Budner, Beverly 
Clark, Nancy Corbetta, Delbert Dardano, Charles 
W. Davis, John W. Drake (L. E. Eilts), Wm. R. 
Fisher, James N. Jesmer, Wm. C. King, Charles 
Lenhart, Sol Levine, Carl Lederer, Leo Masse, 
Louis Mattivi, Harold E. Motter, John J. Pentz, 
Lila Person, Conley Poole, Billy Riggs, George 


R. Siegel, Norman Tiegen, 
Zeylmaker. 


Clarence Ward, Robert 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Joseph Benanno, James 
R. Brant, John J. Brustoski, Robert H. Carter, 
James H. Cleland, Edward C. Davison, Miriam 
K. Fitzwater, Robert H. Frank, Eugene A. Gerbec, 


Gene F, Hammers, Harry Dean Hanley, Alton E. 
McDonald, John O. Miller, Wm. L. Newenhisen, 
Ir., Edward H. Osborne, Lee D. Pirolozzi, Geneva 
C. Postlethwaite, John G. Slimak. 
Augusta, Ga., Local 488—Bobby Ware. 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 61—Lois E. 
. Wimberly, James W. Lee, 


White, 
Thomas P, 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Bartolomeo Messina. 
Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Genevieve Cial- 
, Irene Ciallella, Lawrence M. Marino, Louis 
Lb. Morini. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Frank Alonzo, Frank 
Alonzo, Jr., Ventura Alonzo, Sesario Bernal, Juan 
Velasques, Roy Velasquez. 

Manitowoc, Wis., Local 
Robert Moore, Emil Krejcie, 
Jorsh, Frank Kliment, Jeremiah Chizek. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Sceymour Am 
sel, Guy DesRuisseaux, Gilles L’Ecuyer, Luba Zuk 
Roger Richard, Denis Berthelet, Leroy Fallanna 
Roger Marcoux, Normand Dorion, Francois Cha 
put (Berjot), Bernard Filion, Robt. Swerdlow, 
Jean-Guy Pelletier 

Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
Roy Barth, 
Gatewood, 
Jines, 


195—W ilbur 
John Konop, 


Carter, 
Robert 


Local 465—Arthur Buchanan 
Harold Fields, James Foster, Donald 
Leroy Griffith, Lewis Hutson, Gail 
James Langdon, Lee Roy B. McKinzie 
Loren Osborne, George Perry, Lambert Sydes, Paul 


Trovillion, Curtis Bradley. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Robert Alexeev, Jerry 
Bogar, Sam Butler, Rose Buttacovoli, Angelo Cal 
vanese, Eugene De Bellis, Henry Durant, Anthony 
Ettore, Bud Freeman, Menzie Giacolone, Gae 
tano Guardabascio, George Hite, Martin Hunt, 


Wm. S. Keith, Howard Kesselman, Robert T. Lee, 
Eric Lonard, Harry Ludwig, Dan McCormic, Louis 
Maolucci, Peter Melia, Chuck Norman, Charles 
Opdyke, Ulises Ortiz, Carmine Pepe, Wm. J. Read, 
Jay Richards, Thomas Russell, Lloyd Shaffer, Ed 
Sicoli, Jerome Silverstein, Ed O. Staley, John 
Stanfield, Steve Tsigonoff, Robert Washington, 
Vincent Watson, Thomas Welborne. 


Ottawa, Ont., Can., Local 180—Antonia Cesare, 
Jack Levie, Paul Carter, Robert Covey, Beryl 
Thurston Covey, Cecil Skuce, Samuel Di'Mario, 
Frances Russell, Wilfred Leblanc. 





















































Top-notch drummer, 
teacher, writer—respected 
drum authority ... well-known for books and 
records on progressive drumming. Recommends 

Gretsch Broadkasters for any style. 


Has great “pro” following. Hundreds of drummers read 

his newspaper, “Drummer Scope”; exchange playing ideas 
at his jazz sessions. Latest record “Latin Rhythms” 
(LP-139, Lane Records) demonstrates and teaches 
authentic Latin styling. 


Calls Gretsch Broadkasters “greatest drum improvement of 
our time.” Says “I flip over that great Gretsch sound!” 


Drum stars agree—try Gretsch Broadkaster drums for yourself... 
“Progressive Jazz” outfit and many others at your dealer’s. See 
every Gretsch drum ...smart new colors--accessories—in FREE 
Gretsch Drum Catalog. Write for copy. 


GRETSCH The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg.Co., Dept. 'M-357 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


FLUSH BASE STANDS and 
HI-HATS 





MODERN, PRACTICAL, STRONG 


QUICK-FOLDING 
UNEQUALLED CHROME FINISH 


See them at your Premier Dealers 
or write to 

HALL DRUM Co. 515 

PACIFIC MUSIC Cc 


DECATUR ST. NEW ORLEANS 16 
1145 S. SANTEE ST. LOS ANGELES 15 





ee ee 


MUSICIANS WANTED.... 


Augment your present income by $1500-$3000 a year 


' 
| 
n 
' 
‘ 
: 
' Spend 3 to 6 hours a week on your own time doing sales 
# promotion in your area for national distributor of COLUMBIA, 
. VICTOR, DECCA, MERCURY, CAPITOL, etc., 45 rpm records. 
TO QUALIFY: You must be dependable, ambitious, have had some sales 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
s 


experience, and be able to make a small investment for inventory, fully 
guaranteed. For details, write and tell us about yourself. 


507 FIFTH AVENUE 


Bell Productions NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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ACCORDIO-TONE 


the revolutionary ACCORDION KEYBOARD 
For PIANO and ORGAN. PLAYS CHORDS 




















Ahn oa Gare aeunt 


® Eleven Finger-tip 

Tonal Effects. 
© Four Sets Hand-made 

Swedish Steel Reeds. 
® Knee or Foot Pedal 

Volume Control. 
® Special Cable Volume 

Control for Organ. 
®@ it’s Portable! 

Weighs Only 28 Ibs. 
® Electrically Operated. 
® No Tubes or 

Electronic Parts. 
® Can Also be Played as 

Separate Instrument 

in Any Combination. 
® Amazingly Low Priced. 
® No Clamping or 
Screwing. 





WRITE: 
ACCORDIO-TONE 


1697 Broadway, Suite 606 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Phone: Circle 6-0020 








® Speedy Keyboard 
Action. 








Tennessee Ernie 
Ford Show... 
five days 
a week on 


NBC 
NBC Staff 


Tex Beneke 
Stan Kenton 
Les Brown 
Jerry Gray 
Horace Heidt 





Bob Gibbons with the new MARK V MAGNATONE GUITAR 
HERE iS WHY! 
igsby vibrato unit included as standard equipment 
@ Lightning action fingerboard 
@ Slender neck contoured to fit your hand 
@ Both pick-ups adjustable for string 
@ One-piece neck construction (neck not joined on— 
gviter built around the long one-piece neck) 


MAGNATONE 


9810 ANZA AVENUE 
INGLEWOOD 
CALIFORNIA 
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HELP YOUR HEART FUND HELP YOUR HEART 





Peoria, Ill., Local rele ge Bohanan, Theo- 
dore Buchanan, Jr., Eugene A. Fox, Jr., Derald D. 
Ogle, John G. Paul, Leon H. Riggle, Joseph D. 
Smith, Jack K. Wilson, David M. Wurster. 

Portland, Me., Local 364—Edw. J. Arsenault, 
Kenneth R. Erickson, Edwin C. Ward. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Perry C. 
Robert J. Palumbo. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Augustine Bela- 
grande. 

Wausau, Wis., Local 480—Elaine Gleason, E. 
Thorson, Louis Tesch, Fred Waldburger, Pauline 
Seilers, Elmer Seilers. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142 — Harold Bisho- 
priggs, Wm. H. Godwin, Thomas Kosikowski, 
Carl Svensson, Grace E. Waddell. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—-Liberco Coutihho, 
Richard Ferreira. 


Peoples, 


EXPULSIONS 


Denver, Colo., Local 20—Agapito R. 
Irene Dawson, Velma Devanna, 
W. E. Englesman, Barbara Howard, Edward M. 
Katchur, Frederick R. Lambert, Stanley Maret, 
Kermit Margolis, Jack E. Peck, Verlea Ray, Shirley 
Jean Smith, John F. Whyte. 

Belleville, Ul., Local 29—Fred Lawrence, 
Peterson. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Lord Care 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Local 180—Earl Foley. 

New York, N. Y., Local, 802—Walter Gilbert 
Fuller. 


Cabanyog, 
Robert Dressler, 


Roger 


sscr. 


TERMINATIONS 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Henry Ibanex, 
David Simula, Richard Wilson, William J. Car 
roll, Robert Gouveia, Rudolph Castro. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Vernon Brooks, Al 
bert Weil. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Charles A. Bur 
gee, Richard Celdran, George Forsythe, Irving T. 
Gilson, Luke Gordon, William Ingogly, Charles 
H. Lacombe, Lois M. Leonard, James F. Little, 
Lloyd McClenney, Johnan G. Middelthon, John H. 
Norriss, Vincent Dominic C.  Passero, 
Bobby Privott, William B. Root, Earl (Stoney) 
Rigsbee, Albert F. Suite, Vivian Sweet, Vance 
Trull, Thomas J. Weaver, Jr., Paul Whiteman, Jr., 
Martin Wilburt. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Walter Leahy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Herman H. Beck. 

Hollywood, Calif., Local 47—Joe Huston, Bev 
erly Knowx, Eddie Mack, Chas. F. Puzo, Bert 
Russell, Aaron (T-Bone) Walker. 

Kingston, Ont., Can., Local 518—Albert M 


Pascoe, 


Boliska, Arnold Carter, Leslie Ellis, James Elliott, 
Walter Sockluic, William Sims, William P. 
Youn, 


Ottawa, Ont., Can., Local 180—Tom Clowes, C. 
B. (Bazz) Rock, Lawrence Kerwin, Noe Gregoire, 
Fred Davis, Rene Menard, 


Douglas Moore, James 

Wright, John Poumainville. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—A. Bijerki 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Anthony J. Salatino, 
Richard Westburg, Edward Hanlon Winthrop 
Morrison, Erskine Butterfield, William Prytula, 
Joseph Cerveloni, Carl Torbit, William NcHugh, 
William J. Miller, James Keene. 


San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Bobby Aills, Paul 
Bridges, Jack Davis, Paul DiLella, Edward Eiden 





Elizalde Hipolit Wm. R. Flick, Paul Hender- 
son, Charles I in, Marian Marsh, Tom Miller, 
Arturo Mora Abe 1 Moreno, Columbus Neely, Ric! 
ard Rausis, Clyde Ring, ¢ huck Rotzler, Kathryn 
Smith, Frank Stron Creon Thomas, Ray Valde 


mar, Velma Wright 

Denver, Colo., Local 20 
Braun, Jr., Clifford Byrd, Robert W. Exstrom 
Robert }. Fuschino, C. Howard Hamilton, Jerry 
Lee Kadovitz, Cappie A. Keeney, Robert C. Murr, 
Melville Nichols, Henry T. Olsson, Byron Ef 
Oney, Anthony Pietrefeso, Harriet Wanamaker 
Alvin L. Wilson. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—James J. 
Mary E. Lynch, Bruce Matheson. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Frances C. An 
nis, Rev. Gaylord Atwell, Russell Bennett, Robert 
Bissell, Augustine Bothelo, Guy Bowman, James E. 


Robert Arter, Albert 


Lynch, 


Brasher, James E. Brennan, Harold M. Brobst, 
Anthony Carlos, Joseph W. Chann, Jr., Leslie 
Chappeli, Ernest Cicero, Richard C. Coleman, 


Heriberto Colorado, J}. Edward Cordon, George C. 
Cory, Jr., Fred Crietz, Jack R. Crook, Robert N. 
Cummings, Rialto Damante, Melchior S. Dangcil, 
Edward L. Davies, George T. Davis, Wm. De 
Moray, James B. De Noon, Wm. J. Derick, Charles 
F, Dutton, Ignatius Edwards, Rex Elliott, Guil- 
lermo Esquivel, Robert K. Evans, Anthony Fazio, 
Darly B. Feagley, jacqueline Ford 

Ronald P. Friese, Gus Galanes, Dominic 
Galena, Doel R. Garcia, Dominic Germano, Am- 
mon Goldworth, Jesus Gonzales, Victor R. Greene, 
Frank C. Guterres, Pedro J. Guzman, Elsner M. 
Hamann, John lL Hastings, Elmer J. Head, 
Frederick C. Heil, James S. Henderson, Myron F. 
Hinkle, Wm. O. Hubby, Sam Laspina, Ishmael 


Loveall, Torbet Lurie, Wayne H. Mahurin, Ber- 
nard J. Marazzi, Ralph E. Marbry, Wm. Mar- 
chetti, Lonnie B. Marlow, Patricia M. Marr, 
Charles J. McCarthy, John E. McGrath, Donn H. 


Moon, Ruben Moreno, Karl Munchinger, Agnes 
E. Murphy, Howard E. Newman, Salvadore J. 
Nunez, Paul C. Pease. 

John Peradotto, Pete Peterson, Winston Petty, 
Simon E. Philipoff, Raymond F. Quinones, Vic- 
tor Rallo, Edward Regalia, Lawrence Rego, Rich- 
ard F. Rice, Wm. Richardson, Jr., John E. Ri- 
della, Don Ridley, Anthony Roberts, Chuck R. 
Roberts, Wenderlien Rudolph, Fred D. Sale, John 
Sample, Viviano A. Sanchez, John Sheedy, Carl 


Shipton, Martin Southerland, Walter Spolar, Ray 
J. Steen, Marjorie J. Sweazey, Alfred Tavares, 
Gabriel A. Teista, Al Torrieri, Miguel C. Tra- 


pani, Mario A. Vaira, Roderick E. Warren, Wm. 
Warwick, Richard A. Whitbeck 
Yates, Donald K. Young 


Constance 





Learn to Be a Professional 








Piano Tuner and Technician 
d for tent 


Splendid field; d P 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 














LEADERS 
COMBOS --- ACTS 


Save time—save money —avoid headaches 


Use the E-Z WAY TAX RECORD 
FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 

and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. BOX 301 (IM) CANTON 1, OHIO 














BAND MATERIALS ! 


BAND MUSIC GUIDE ..... .$4.50! 
Lists 10,000 bandstrations 
printed by all publishers. 
BANDMEN 
A directory of bandmasters. 
BAND DISCOGRAPHY....$1.25 | 


Lists concert band vecerds. 


BAND BIBLIOGRAPHY....$ 75! 
BERGER BAND RECORD..$1.55 | 


Four selections on EP 45 rpm, ’ 
conducted by Kenneth Berger. ' 

7 7. 7 . 
BERGER BAND + 
8311 Reis Ave. Evansville, Ind. # 


ere es | 





Italian Dance Albums : 


for orchestra or small combo 


12 different series of albums containing the 
most desired dance numbers; including one 
SPANISH and one IRISH collection. 


Send for Free Catalog. ; 


162 EAST 116th STREET 
0. Di Bella NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 
LEARN HOW TO 


HARMONIZE — ARRANGE 
COMPOSE and CONDUCT 


—-IMMEDIATELY — 


PHILIP RASKIND 
1977 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
Suite 508 — TR 7-2200 





























End SLIPPING or money back’ 


DRUMMERS 


CAMPION 


7519-13th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















ERASURES 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Nelson Clark, 
Myron Bradshaw, James H. Breedlove, Donald W. 
Shirley, Maurice J. Rocco, Robert D. Nicholas, 
Thelonious Monk, Salvatore Minichini, Maria Ma- 
rini, Ned Harvey, Franklyn Hilgrove Ellis, Mi- 
chael P. Cuseta, Anthony A. Amereno, Joseph A. 
Marjorie Wilson Van Ness. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Harris, 
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The ‘Geometric Curve’s CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 


DESIGNED TO IMPROVE SOUND 
PRODUCTION, STACCATO 
AND INTONATION 





FOR THE PROFESSIONAL .. . 
Model A in hard rubber ................$15.00 


| FOR THE STUDENT... 
Model B in black Lucite .............+6+.+-.$9.00 


ore aeasescsdiecetillinaetitis 6 


BOTH IDENTICAL ‘Geometric Gurue’® FACINGS 


| 

? 

| 

’ 

A descriptive booklet will be sent 
{ FREE on request to the. . . 


REGINALD KELL COMPANY 


ASPEN, COLORADO 

















AT LIBERTY—Male guitarist, vocals, would like 


to join good girl organist or accordion player 

TENOR BANDS ONLY who sings; work as western or pop; prefer mid- 

west. Know good swing violinist. Local 2 card. 

Versatile arrangements available in all Barney Stahl, % A. F. M., 3535 Pine, St. Louis, 
popular tempos including mambo and other Missouri. 

Latin-American. Write today for listing. 


PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING SERVICE WANTED 


3816 South Seventh Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 











WANTED—Inexpensive five-string banjos, and 
Bill M writes special band ar- flat-top center hole guitars; in any condition, 

1 y ay rangement for Westlake to for my Folk Music Club. State make, condition, 
send to High Schools. Westlake offers same and lowest price. Sidney Locker, 4326 Pine St., 
ear training method used by Billy May. Philadelphia, Pa. 2-3-4 


\ Free 82 x 11 Catalog. WANTED—C tuba with four valves; good intona- 





Appr. for Vets, too. Write tion and first class condition are requisites. 





Westlake College of Music Write Ernest N. Glover, Director of Band and 
7190 Sunset Bivd. 3rass Ensembles, College-Conservatory of Music, 
Hollywood, Calif. Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 2- 








WANTED—Buescher ‘‘400'' model cornet, used 
or new. State condition and price. Contact 
Eagle, 1317 40th St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. Phone 

> 


Address.. 

















GEdney 8-5584. 2-3 
WANTED—Used French Selmer Bb saxophone 

French Selmer Bh clarinet; Wm. S. Haynes 
flute. State price, age, serial number, condition 


of horn and case. E. Little, 2000 South Lyndale 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 








F ARRANGING SERVICE 


Get special arrangements styled to —— 

your particular groups of 3 to 15 men 7 WANTED—Street and band organs, calliopes, 
mechanical pianos with whistle attachments, 

phonographs with horns and literature, antique 

@ 4 ° musical instruments. Wm. J. Kugler, 7 South 

Joe s Arranging Serv ice. Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

3 149 White Plains Road, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





for information and price list write: 
4 








WANTED — Ep bass; Bundy-Resonite clarinet 
(other make considered); also Bh and Eb saxo- 
phones. Describe and give lowest cash price. 




















= — W. B. Mountjoy, 1629 South Park, Sedalia, Mo. 
WANTED—Albert system C low pitch clarinet; 
15 keys, 4 rings; must be in perfect condition. 
State make and price. James Gikas, 113 South 
Third St., Easton, Pa. 
WANTED—Immediately, accordionist, bass player 
. with fine vocals, guitarist. 
eas 
Additional Classified Advertise- ments set up, but must 
, must be neat and sober, Please write to Mr. 
P e . . 
ments will be found on Page 46. Thomas Cardillo, Jr., 1532 South Cleveland Ave., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. All letters will be answered 
immediately. 











Have fine engage- 
be willing to organize; 





AT LIBERTY—Versatile bass, trumpet and trom- 














hone: 24. white: would like to get into a vocal WANTED—Pianist to team up with comic who 
entertaining trio or quartette. Local 47 card; have _ plays trumpet, trombone and bass violin. Fifty- 
eraiter ind will travel. 371 East Magnolia Blvd., fifty partnership. Write full particulars to Peter 

Burbank, Calif. TH 6-5681 Pepper, 2905 Virginia Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

_———— WANTED — Slide cornet in good 

ion ale - ™ » i ‘ good condition. 

AT LIBERTY Guitarist (electric), progressive Kenneth Stevens, R. 3, Box 209, Wis, Dells, W 
jazz, solo and rhythm; can read and fake, also — : _K. 9; x 209, Wis. Dells, Wis. 
double on string bass and piano, also vocals. Free WANTED—Business-minded person interested in 
to travel. Miss Betty Vitelli, 118 Amelia St., partnership with owner of music studio in 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. suburb of Chicago. Telephone TOwnhall 3-3775 


or writ ‘ ' 720) 2 : 
AT LIBERTY—Conductor-violinist; long experi- . ¢ to Music Director, 4720 20th St., Cicero, 








ence, shows, dance, concert. Sober, dependable; Illinois. 
Local 802 card; also linguist; travel anywhere. WANTED—French model, Powell or Haynes flute. 
Anthony J. Franchini, P. O. Box 1306, Palm Must be in good condition. Prefer late model 
Springs, Calif. with low B key, but not imperative. William 





) > . " : 
AT LIBERTY—Top-notch instrumental and vocal D. Gaver, 1110 Hunter Drive, Texas City, Texas. 
quartet wishes summer work 1n_ resorts and WANTED—Musicians to organize a new thirteen 





clubs. Plays good dance music and is entertain- piece modern dance orchestra, in New York. 
ing. The King’s Men, Len King, 303 East Chest- May go on tour, State age and experience; must 
nut, Bloomington, Ill. be Locai 802 members. Write to 





\ x arranger and 
AT LIBERTY—Versatile arranger; commercial or moe A wea _— 1904 Westfield Ave., 
tasty jazz for combos, small bands or large OC ains, N. J. 


bands; work by mail. Lou Hames, 5804 Corby St., WANTED—Young male accordionist who doubles 








Omaha 4, Neb. on piano, for trio. Must be single, free to 
1 & 

AT LIBERTY—Girl bass player, young, attractive, pieced Send picture (if possible), and full 

reliabie; very good singer, and can harmonize ‘formation. Joey Vance, 28-A Union Park, 


well. Experienced, read or fake American and Boston 18, Mass. 
Spanish. Seeks work preferably in or around New 
York with good combo. Has car, and Local 802 
card. Ginger Schraeg, 54 Dare Court, Brooklyn tet 





WANTED—Bass man, Ist tenor voice for modern 
vocal, instrumental, established recording quar- 


CLOSING CHORD 


(Continued from page thirty-three) 


until 1923. In the years that fol- 
lowed he performed as assisting 
artist with most of the leading 
string quartets in the country. He 
also organized the “Langenus 
Woodwind Ensemble” which per- 
formed often in the East. 

Mr. Langenus played under 
most of the greatest orchestral 
conductors of this century. He 
also wrote many fine etudes for 
the clarinet and the “Langenus 
Clarinet Method.” 





LUDWIG JUHT 


Ludwig Juht, a member of Local 
9, Boston, Massachusetts, and a 
member of the bass viol section of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
since 1934, passed away on Janu- 
ary 20. He was sixty-two years old. 

He was born in Tartu, Estonia, 
July 24, 1894. At the age of four- 
teen he became interested in the 
contra-bass and six years later be- 
came first solo contra-bass player 
in the State Symphony Orchestra 
of Helsinki, Finland. Mr. Juht ar- 
rived in this country early in 1934 
and was heard by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky who invited him to appear 
as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and, immediately 
afterwards, to join that organiza- 
tion. 

From 1944 he was also a faculty 
member of Boston University’s 
College of Music. 





WANTED—Music instructors for all instruments, 
to teach at the Morris Music Center in Fort 
Walton Beach and Pensacola, Fla. Please corre- 
spond for details and state qualifications. Both 
stores owned and operated by former member of 
Local 802, New York; Life member of Norwalk 
and Bridgeport, Conn., locals. Harold B. Morris, 
Mortis Music Center, Box 50, Rt. 4, Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla. 
WANTED—Used or new 2 octave vibraphone; 
portable for club dates, good condition, Jenco 
or Deagan. Write or phone: Vic Ash, 175 Malta 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Nightingale 9-4674. 
WANTED—Girl pianist to join girl vocalist- 
drummer. Free to travel as duo, upper N. Y. 
State, Florida winters. Steady employment, singer 
preferred. Write Jan Kelly, 1035 Candia Road, 
Manchester, N. H 
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Harlan, Artist Corp. of America, Wisconsin 
29. N. Y. DEwey 2-8609 Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger-copyist; all styles, any WANTED—Male or female accordionist; read, 
combination. Tenor arrangements a_ specialty; fake, and must transpose; age 25 to 35. Steady 
standard medleys and show tunes; work by mail. work with trio, in and O. O. T. Bob Ellis, 
Paul R. Simmons, Jr., 411 North Commerce St., 280 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. EVergreen 
Natchez, Miss. Phone: 2-2267. 3-3779. 


MARCH, 1957 


WANTED—Musician to work on brass instru- 

ments in repair shop. Will assist in also book- 
ing dance work as supplement to salary. Rutan 
Music Co., 331 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 8, 
Georgia. 


GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER— 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Carlisle, Perry 
Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 
eeeve > 
CULLMA 

Terrell, a H. A. 
DOTHAN: 

King, David 

Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 

Valentine, Leroy 
GEORGIANA: 

Foreman’s Arena, and Neal 
Foreman, Jr., Owner 

MOBILE: 

Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements 

Moore, R. E., Jr 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Club Flamingo, and Anelil 
Singleton, Manager 

Montgomery, W. T. 

Perdue, Frank 

NEWBERN: 

Love, Mrs. Gloria D. 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. T. 
“Bud” Thurmond 

PHENIX CITY: : 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 

PHENIX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 
Sunnyside Lounge, and George 
Nackard 


Y¥: 

Huachuca Inn, and Dave 
Sulger 

PHOENIX: ‘ 

Chi’s Cockail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Giardina Bros., 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

Smith, Claude V., Sec.-Treas. 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.), Phoenix, Ariz. 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 

TUCSON: 

Hutton, Jim 

Wells, Maceo 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 

Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 
FORT SMITH: 

Willis, Sam 
HOT SPRINGS: 

Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs 

Pettis, L. C. 

Riverview Club, H. W. Thomas, 
Employer 

Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAIJ. PARK: 

Mack, Bee 

LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, 
Producer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C 


Inc. 


Cotton Club, and Johnny 


Thomas, S. L. Kay, Co-owner 


PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Casino, and 
A. R. D. Thompson 
Johnson, Eddie 
Lowery, Rev, J. R. 
Robbins Bros. Circus, 


Miss. 
Scott, Charles B. 
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and C. 
C. Smith, Operator (Jackson, 


WALNUT RIDGE: 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VvFW, and R. D. Burrow, 
Commander 


WARREN: 


Moore, Fred 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
ALBANY: 
Cafe Windup 
ANTIOCH 
Live Oak Village, and Wm. 
Lewis 
ARTESIA: 
Carver, Ross 
Doric Corporation, Jack R. 
Young, Owner, Tommy 
Thompson, Manager 
Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
AZUSA: 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
BAKERSFIELD: . 
Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards 
Conway, Stewart 
Curtner, George 
BELLFLOWER: 
Gopher Room, Irving Freider 
and William Stern 
BERKELEY: 
Bur-Ton, John 
Davis, Clarence 
Jones, Charles 
Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
BIG BEAR LAKE: . 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BURBANK: 
Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
Irvin, Frances 
Pumpkin Inn, and Wm. Red- 
man, Operator 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 


COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 


Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Club 
DECOTO: 
Howard, George 
DEL MAR: 
Hendricksen, Harry 
DUNSMUIR: 
McGowan, J. B. 
EUREKA: 


Paradise Steak House, and 
O. H. Bass 
York Club, and O. H. Bass 
FAIRFIELD: 
Guardhouse Tavern, and 
Walter Jarvis, Employer 
FRESNO: 
Plantation Club, and 
Joe Cannon 
Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 
GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Artists Booking Corporation, 
and Craig Smith, Pres., San 
Francisco, alif., Wilford 
Hobbs, Vice Pres. (Miscel- 
lancous Listing); Ciaude V. 
Smith, Sec.-Treas., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
Babb, Kroger 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
California Productions, and 
Edward Kovacs 
Club 22 (Trocadero), and Sam 
Einstoss, Pat Coleman, Turk 
Prujan, Employers 
Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 
Cunningham, Ralph 
Encore Productions, Inc. 
Encore Attractions) 
Federal Artists Corp. 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 
Fishman, Edward I. 
Freeman-Siegel Artist Corp. 
Gayle, Tim 
Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 
Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
National —s Corporation 
Patterson, Tre: 
Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 


(Not 


a Room, and Irving King, 
Mrs. Thelma King, Bob King, 
Employers 
Savoy ym Co., and Max 
Cohen, Employer 
Six Bros. Circus, and George 
Mc 


Ca 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Trocadero, and Sam Einstoss, 
Employer 

unreal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, Owner, and Bob 
Stevens, F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 

LONG BEACH: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 
Blue Fox Enterprises, Gene 
Plyler, Employer, T. F 

Komers, President 
Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasl 


ey 

Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass't. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector. 

McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave 

LOS ANGELES: 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres.. and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Beta Sigma Tau Fraternity, 
Inc., and Benjamin W. 
Alston, Employer 

Blue Light Ballroom, and 
Bill lory 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James 
Edwards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Fortson, Jack, Agency 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Hollywood Cafe, and Lore Elias 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 


Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and 
War Perkins 


Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of 
America, and Joseph H 
Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, Co- 
owners, and L. F. Stotz, 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

MARIN CITY: 

Pickins, Louis 

NEVADA CITY 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
Owner: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
NORWALK: 
Bob-Lyn, Inc., and/or Robert 
Schuller, President, and/or 


Ted Wicks, Partner, 
The Terraine Room 
OAKLAND: 
Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 


and/or 


Owners 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 

Carlos, Jess 

Ernest Jones Artists Agency 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Cub, and Robert 

Moran 


XNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner, Town 
House 


PASADENA: 


Hazelton, Mabel 

Ware, Carolyn E. 

Zebra Room, Lou Warner, 
Employer 


RICHMOND: 


Downbeat Club, and Johnnie 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 


SAN DIEGO: 

Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency 

Hudson, Aline 

Logan, Manly Eldwood 

Millspaugh, Jack 

Sanders, Bob 

Washington, Nathan 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Blue Angel 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, Owner 

Cafe Society Uptown (now 
known as Emanon Breakfast 
Club) 

Champagne Supper Club, and 
Mrs. Mildred Mosby 

Club Drift In, and Dan 
McCarthy 

Club Zanziree, The (now 
known as Storyville Club), 
and Rickey Tuscel! and Paul 


Jazz City, George Franges, 
Owner 

Jumptown, and Charles 
(Chinky) Naditz 

Niemann, Gordon J. 

Oronato, Vincent 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
Sg and Kellock Catering, 


Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 

Primalon Ballroom, Mrs. Car- 
rie O. McCoy, Prop. 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 

Smith, Craig, Pres., Artists 
Booking Corp. (Hollywood, 
Calif.) 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 
Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 
SANTA BARBARA: 

Costello, Mario 

Talk of the Town Restaurant, 
Richard Lapiana, Prop. 

SANTA CRUZ: 

Righetti, John 

SANTA MONICA: 

Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 

McRae, H. D. 

SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 

SOLANO BEACH: 

St. Leo's Church 
(Father John Donahue) 

SOUTH GATE: 

Ramona Ciub, Sal DeSimon, 
Owner 

Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver 

STOCKTON: 
Wescott, George 

STUDIO CITY: 

Wigmar Productions, Inc., and 
Wm. S. Orwig 

VAN NUYS: 

Lehr, Raynor 

VENTURA: 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

WATSONVILLE: . 
Ward, Jeff W. 


COLORADO 


ENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 
Johancen Enterprises, Inc., 
Starlite Pop Concerts, and 
Lou Johancen 
Jones, Bill 
Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 
Manager 
Wagner Enterprises, and Geo. 
F. Wagner 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS: 
Owl Cafe, W. H. Woody 
Frickey, Employer 
GRAND JUNCTION: 
The Dixieland Ballroom, and 
C. C. Rutledge and H. Wood- 
worth, Employers 


LAMAR: . 
Main Cafe, and Robert Dunn, 
Proprietor 


MORRISON: 


Clarke, Al 


TRINIDAD: 


El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 

Lunin, Edward 
IVORYTON: 

Ivoryton Hotel and James W. 

Donovan, Manager 

NEW HAVEN: 

Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 

Andreoli, Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Marino, Mike 

Schwartz, Milton 

Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 

McQuillan, Bob 

Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 

Johnson, Samuel 
STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club 

and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 

Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
LeRoy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
ELLENDALE: 
Heavy's Chicken Shack, and 
Isaacs Jarmon 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 
Kent County Democratic Cub, 
Solomon Thomas, Chairman 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 


FLORIDA 
BRADENTON: 
May's Bar, Buddy Mays, 
Employer 
Strong, Merle, Bernice and 
Ronald 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DANIA: 
Paradise Club, and Michael P. 
Slavin 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Cockrell, Chuck 
Elks Lodge, Pen City No. 503, 
John L. Slack, Employer 
Schmidt, Carl 
Wagner, Maurice 
DEL RAY BEACH: 
Cassidy, Edward 
Raxlan, Lou 
EAU GALLIE: 
Oleanders Hotel, and James 
Fair, Jr., Manager 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MYERS: 
Bailey, Bill—All Star Mi ls, 


Delta, Jeanne (Genevieve C. 
Allard) 


Habana Madrid 
Happy Hour Club, and 
Ruth Davies, Employer 
Regan, Margo 
Weavers Cale, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinski 
LAKELAND: 
King, R. E. 
MAITLAND: 
Maitland Inn, Elmer Gunther, 
Owner 
MELBOURNE: 
Moonlight Inn, Jake Gunther, 
Owner 
MIAMI: 
Aboyoun, Tony 
Brooks, Sam 
City Club, Philip and Herbert 
Berman 
Civetta, Dominic, 
Civetta 
Club Jewel Box, Charles Nasio, 
Owner, Danny Brown, 
President 
Corbitt, Frank 
Gardner, Monte 
Girard, Nicholas 
Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Smart, Paul D. 
Talavera, Ramon 
Vanity Fair, and Last Frontier 
Corporation, and Joseph 
Tumolo and Irving Kolker 
Weiss, J. 


MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace 
Restaurant 

Caldwell, Max 

Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 

Cohen, Sam 

Cromwell Hotel, Jack Yoches, 
Label Spiegel, Milton Lee 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Fielding, Ed 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Harrison, Ben 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Macomba Restaurant, and Jack 
Friedlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, and Bernie 
Frassrand 

Scott, Sandy 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Hastings, W. J. 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show, and Sunbrock Speed- 
way 

ORMOND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 
PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PENSACOLA: 

Associated Promoters, and Al- 
fred Turner and Howard 
Miller 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra Syndicate and Amer- 
ican Booking Company, and 
Alexander Attractions 

Williams, Kent 

QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Ciro’s, and John A. Davis, 

Raed 


and Romeo 





Inc., and Si Rubens 

McCutcheon, Pat 

GULF BREEZE: 

Surf Club, and Ernest W. 

Wright, Operator 
HALLANDALE: 

Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, and C. E. Winter, 
President; Paul Bien, Man- 
aging-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Ben J., Mary 
and Joel Spector, and Joe 
Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 


WEST: 
Allard, Genevieve C. (Jeanne 
Delta) 
Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


SARASOTA: 
Muller, Fred 
SOUTH BAY: 
Witherspoon, Leroy 
STARKE: _ 
Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Alien, Leroy 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
on Owner 
Hill, H. 
Two on Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 


and Norman Karn, Employers 
Crystall Ball ea George 


Marcus, Manage 
Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 
Rich, Don and Jean 


The Tampa Grand Assn., and 


Ernish Reina, Pres. 
Williams, Herman 
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VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel, 
Co 


rp. 

Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 

Sparks Soom and James Ed- 
gar, Manager (operated by 

Florida Circus Corp.) 


WEST PALM BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 


Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F. 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 

Lemac Supper Club, and 
Gordon Leonard, Employer 
Robert A. McGarrity, Owner 

Seay, Howard 


ATLANTA: 
Montgomery, J. Neal 
Spencer, Perry 


AUGUSTA: 
Bill and Harry's Club, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince and Fred 
W. Taylor, Managers. 
Minnick Attractions, Joe 
Minnick 
BRUNSWICK: 
Anderson, Ja 
Joe’s Blue Room, and Earl 
Hill and W. Lee 
Wigfalls Cafe, and W. Lee 
HINESVILLE: 
Plantation Club, S. C. Klass 
and F. W. Taylor 
MACON: 
King Bros. Circus 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 
Caravan Club, Nick C. Alex- 
ander, Owner 
Hayes, Gus 
Hodges, Rocky 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
Young, George S. 
THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VALDOSTA: 
Dye, J. D. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWISTON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Club Alibi and Mr. J. T. 
Jeffress, Owner and Operator 
Gem Cafe, and Mr. J. T. 
Jeffress, Owner and Operator 
SPIRIT LAKE: 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 
TWIN FALLS: 


B. P. O. Elks, No. 1183 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 

Crivello, Joe ’ 
BLOOMINGTON: 

McKinney, James R. 

Thompson, Earl 
CAIRO: 

Sergen®, Eli 
CALUMET CITY: 

Ciro’s Tap, Sid Clark and 

Rocky Mulligan, Co-owners 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Associated Artists Corp. 
Basin Street Club, The, and 
Elsworth Nixon, Owner 
Bee-Hive Lounge, The, and 
Sol Tannenbaum, Owner 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Chance Records, Inc., Ewart G. 
Abner, Jr., Pres. 

Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Daniels, Jimmy 

Fine, Jack, Owner “Play Girls 
of 1938," ‘‘Victory Follies’ 

Gayle, Tim 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Hill, George W. 

Knob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 

Lullaby of Broadway, Harry G. 
Stollar, and Erwin (Pinky) 
Davis, Employers 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mansfield, Philip 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 
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Mocambo Club, Turin Acevedo, 
Owner 
Musarts Concert Management, 
and George Wildeman 
Music Bowl, and Jack — 
and Louis Cappanola, Em 
ployers 
Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A, D. Blumenthal 
Moore, H. B. 
Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. O’Con- 
nor, Inc. 
Stanley, Mal 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Valazquez, George, and 
LaMundial 
Williams, Ward (Flash) 
Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, and 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 
DECATUR: 
Facen, James (Buster) 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Blue Flame Club, and Welborn 
Phillips 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van Recording Co., 
H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 
Club Winchester, and Betty 
Gray and Buck Willingham 
PEKIN: 
Candlelight Room, and Fred 
Romane 
PEORIA: 
Donato, Frank and Mildred 
(Renee) 
Humane Animal Association 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Stinson, Eugene 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Marino, Lawrence 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
SOUTH BELOIT: 
Derby, Henry Piazza, Owner 
and Operator 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Face, James (Buster) 
Shrum, Cal 
White, Lewis, Agency 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
BLUFFTON: 
Lane, Don 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
East Chicago American Eater- 
prises, and James Dawkins 
Morgan, Christine 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C, 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett 
GARY: 
Johnson, Kenneth 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Bell, Richard 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lloyd 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Hicks, Jerry 
Lazar, Eugene and Alex 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 
Stover, Bill 
Tony's Supper Club, Tony Lau- 
renzano, Operator 
William C. Powell Agency 
MUNCIE: 
Bailev, Joseph 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, aa H 
SOUTH B 
Childers. As Art (also known as 
Bob Cagney) 
Hoover, Wiley 


and 


SPENCERVILLE: : 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


TERRE HAUTE: 
Terrell, Mrs. H, A. 
IOWA 
CARROLL 


3 
Brown Derby and Mabel Brown 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
Dresser, Naomi 
Hollywood Productions, Inc., 
and H. W. Jacobson 


HARLAN: 
Gibson, C, Rex 
MUSCATINE: 
Kiwanis Club, The 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 


SIOUX CITY: 
Freeman, Lawrence 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
VAIL: 
Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobsen 
WATERLOO: 
Hastings, W. J. 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
HOLCOMB: 

Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 

KANSAS CITY: 

White, J. Cordell 

LIBERAL: 

Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 

MARYSVILLE: 

Randall, George 

PRATT: 

Clements, C. J. 

Wisby, L. W. 

WICHITA: 

Aspinwall, 
Martin) 

Ebony Club, and Elroy Chand- 
ler, Employer 

Holiday, Art 

Key Club, and/or G. W. Moore 


Hugh M. (Chick 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 

HOPKINSVILLE: 
Dabney, Louis B. 

LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, 

Owner 
King, Victor 
Spaulding, Preston 

OWENSBORO: 
Higgs, Benny 

PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie 

WINCHESTER: 
Bell, William 


Jack Woolems, 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor, Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. L. 
BATON ROUGE: 
Broussard, Bruce 
Claiborne, Billy 
Huddle Cocktail 
Rip Collins 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Johns, Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
Cc. L. Barker, Owner 
LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 


Lounge, and 


MONROE: 

Keith, Jessie 

Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 

Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 


NEW IBERIA: 
Club La Louisiane, Billeus 
Broussard and Filo Gonzales 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Barker, Rand 

Berns, Harry B., and National 
Artists Guild 

Callico, Ciro 

Conforto, Joseph, and Mildred 
Murphy 

Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 

El Matador Club, George Mari- 
ano, Prop. 

Gilbert, Julie 

Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 

LeBlanc, Dudley J 

Monnie, George 


OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 


PORT ALLEN: 


Pedigree Lounge, Rip Collins 
and Brother Schexnayder 
SHREVEPORT: 


Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropollo, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 
sky, Proprietor 
Byrd, Olive J. 
Capri 3 Club, Inc., David Jed, 
Employer 
Carter, Charles 
Cox, M. L. 
Dunmore, Robert J. 
Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 
Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 


Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

Jabot, Dawn 

Jolly Post, and Armand Moe- 
singer, Prop. 

Las Vegas Club, and John B. 
Lucido and Joe Morea, 
Employers 


LeBlanc Corporation of Maryland 
Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 
Weiss, Harry 
CORAL HILLS: 
Schendel, Theodore J. 
CUMBERLAND: 
Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Rainbow Room of the Hamilton 
Hotel, and Chris Trantules 
HAVRE DE GRACE: 
Bond, Norvel 
NORTH BEACH: 
Mendel, Bernard 
OCEAN CITY: 

Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 

mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 
TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: 
Murphy, 
Russell, 
BEVERLY: 
Madden, James H. 


BLACKSTONE: 
Stefano, Joseph 


BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, President 

Brosnahan, James J 

Caruso, Charles 

Hargood Concerts, 
Goodman 

Harriott, Eric 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
hy 


Show 
Waldron, Billy 
Walker, Julian 


Charles 
William 


and Harry 


Younger Citizens Coordinating MINN) 
George 


Committee, and 
Mouzon 
BRAINTREE: 
Quintree Manor 
BUZZARDS BAY: 
Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 
Mutt's Steak House, and Henry 
M. K. Arenovski, and Canal 
Enterprises, Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph 
FALL RIVER: 
Andrade, William 
HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Kane, John 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MILLERS FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. Tha- 
beault and James Del Nigro, 
Jr. 


MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NANTASKET BEACH: 

Seabreeze, The, and Kallis, 

Nicholas J. 
NEW BEDFORD: 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 

Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 
SALEM: 
Larkin, George and Mary 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
TEWKSBURY: 

White Rock Club, Inc., Rocco 
De Pasquale, John Connolly, 
Employers 

WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
McLaughlin, Ollie 

BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 

CRYSTAL: 

Palladium Ballroom, 
Winkleman, Owner 

DETROIT: 

Bibb, Allen 

Briggs, Edgar M. 

Burgundy Records, Inc., and 
Art Sutton, General Mgr. 

Crystal Lounge and Bar, Ed- 
mour H. Bertram, Owner- 
Employer 

Payne, Edgar 

Zakon, A. J. 

DOUGLAS: 

Harding's Resort, and 
George E. Harding 

FERNDALE: 

Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 

FLINT: 

Grover, Tiff 

GRAND HAVEN: 

Black Angus Cafe (formerly 
McNeal’s Cocktail Lounge), 
and Cecil S. McNeal, Owner 

GRAND RAPIDS: 

Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 

Powers Theatre 

Town Pump and Fozee Yared 

Universal Artists and Phil Simon 

GREENBUSH: 

Greenbush Inn, and Dr. 
Rosenfeld, Prop. 

KALAMAZOO: 

Tompkins, Tommy 

MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Vista Grill, and Dominic De 

Giovanna, Employer 

Wilson, Leslie 

SISTER LAKES: 

Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. “Buzz” Miller 

UTICA: 

Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Snee 

WAYLAND: 

Macklin, Wm. and Laura 


MINNESOTA 

DETROIT LAKES: 

Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 

Hannah, John 
HARMONY: 

Carson, Manford 
MANKATO: 

Becker, Carl A. 


M. R. 


Max 





EAPOLIS: 
a Food and Home 


Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C, A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzman, Mr. 
RED. WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 
ROBBINSDALE: 
Crystal Point Terrace 
SLAYTON: 
E. E, Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harty, Owner, Pilot 
House Night Club 
Ralph, Lloyd 
Wesley, john (John W. Rainey) 
CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 
COLUMBUS: 
Blue Room Night Club, The, 
and J. B. Evans 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Hermaa 
Burger 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Poor Richards, and Richard K. 
Head, Employer 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 
KOSCIUSKO: 
Fisher, Jim S. 


ND: 
Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
Lillo 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie Koerbee 


POPLARVILLE: 
Ladner, Curtis (Red) 


MISSOURI 

BOONEVILLE: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H. 
ELDON: 

Hawes, Howard H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 


Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 


KANSAS CITY: 
Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com- 
mander 
Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen- 
shaw 
MACON: 
Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 
Club Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
All American Speed Derby, and 
King Brady 
Barnholtz, Mac 
Brown Bombar Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyara, 
Co-owners 
Caruth, James, Operator, Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 
Caruth, James, Cafe Society 
Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Baker 
D'Agostino, Sam 
Encore Club, zad Ted Flaherty 
Ford, Ella 
Graff, George 
Markham, Doyle, 
Town Ballroom 
New Show Bar, and John W. 
Green, Walter V. Lay 
Nieberg, Sam 
Schimmel, Henry 
Shapiro, Mel 
Singer, Andy 


and Tune 


* VERSAILLES: 


Trade Winds Club, and Marion 
Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS: 
Skyline Club, and Wes Hughes, 
Employer 
BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 


AY 
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GLENDIVE: 
Andrews, Lee K. (Bucky) 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
MILES CITY: 
Dodson, Bill 
Morton, H. W. 
WEST YELLOWSTONE: 
Stage Coach Inn, The, and 
Dr. R. G. Bayles 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept. 

Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 

American Legiom, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 

McCOOK: 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 

Camello’s Dancing Academy, 

and Larry Camello 
PENDER: 

Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Club Monte Carlo, Joby and 
Helen Lewis, Owners 
LAS VEGAS: 
Adevans Club, Inc., Clifton 
Powell, Employer 
Kogan, Jack 
Moulin Rouge 
Patio Club, and Max Stettner, 
Sid Slate, Joe Cohen 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks, James (Zacker) 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 
SALEM: 

Canobie Lake Park, and Mau- 

rice Holland, Employer 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: ; 
Blue Angel (formerly Shangri 
La or Wonder Bar), Roy 
Dixon, Henry Brogden, Man- 
agers, Charles Randall, Prop. 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Entin, Lew 

Fort Pitts Bar and Grill, and 
Ed Krouse, Employer 

Goldberg, Nate 

Koster, Henry 

Little Brown Jug, and Frank A. 
Irby, Operator 

Lockman, Harvey 

Mack's Mambo Inn, 
McCall, Employer 

Olshon, Max 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

AVENEL: 
Tyler's Country Club and Mrs. 
Carrie Tyler. Employer 
BERNARDSVILLE: 
Fair, James, Jr. 
BEVERLY: 

Olympia Lakes, Bernard L. 
Brooks, Melvin Fox, and Mel- 
vin Fox Enterprises 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

BRIDGETON: 

Bamboo Lounge, The, and 

Elva Bevacqua, Owner 
BRIGANTINE: 
Brigantine Hotel Corp., and 
David Josephson, Owner 
BURLINGTON: 
Hutton, Oscar 
CAMDEN: 

Downey's, Jack Downie and 
Frank Crane, Prop. 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

New Camden Theatre, and 
Morris Lev, Operator 

CAMDEN COUNTY: 

Somerdale Inn, and Albert 

Perla and Albert Alfieri 
CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, 
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Lawrence 


Operator 


EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 
Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 
ELIZABETH: 
Cutro, V. 
FAIR LAWN: 
Wells, Vicki (Dorothy Tirpak) 
HILLSIDE: 
Consumers Buying Service and 
Arnold Sheff 
HOBOKEN: 
Sportsmen Bar and Grill 


JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferruccio 
Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and Bernie 
Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Dunham, Oscar 
LAKEWOOD: 
Traymore Hotel, Leon Garfinkel, 
Employer 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Scarne, John 
LODI: 
Corteze, Tony 
LONG BRANCH: 
The Landmark Hotel, and 
David Greene 
McNeely, Leroy J 


McNeil, Bobby, Enterprises 
MARGATE: 
The Margate Casino, and 
James Schott, Employer 
MARLBORO: 
Train’s Paradise, and E. A. 
Emmons 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 


Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
MT. HOLLY: 
Shinn, Harry 


NEWARK: 
Beadle, Janet 
Bruce, Ramon 
Coleman, Melvin 
Forte, Nicholas 
Gay Nineties, and John Shim 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Harris, Earl 
Hays, Clarence 
Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, Employer 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Kline, Terri 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey 
McAllister F 
Mariano, Tom 
Oettgen, Herbert 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galants A. A 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 


NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 


Wilson's Tavern, and Elmer 
Wilson 

NORTH BERGEN: 

Lavalier, Frank 

Kay Sweeney, and 1200 Club 
OCEAN CITY: 

Pontiere, Stanley 
ORANGE: 

Cook, Wm. (Bill) 
PASSAIC: 


Tico Tico Club, and Gene 
DiVirgilio, Owner 
PATERSON: 
Club Elena, and Joseph Hauser 
PAULSBORO: 
Cozy Corner Bar, Anthony Scu- 
deri, Owner and Operator 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, and 
Owner 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SEASIDE HEIGHTS: 
Beachcomber Cafe, The, and 
Joe Slevin, Owner and 
Operator 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
Walker, William (Raymond 
Williams) 


Joe Rizzo, 


Williams, Chester 

Williams, Raymond (Wm. 
Walker) 

SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres — Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TEANECK: 
Suglia, Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 

Esquire Club, and John 
Krisanda 

Mason, James 

Weinmann, John 

UNION CITY: 

Biancamano, Anthony F. 

Colony Theatre, and Vicki 
Wells (Dorothy Tirpak), of 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Melody Club, and Peter J. 
Klunck, Owner 

VAUX HALL: 

Carillo, Manuel R. 

WESTFIELD: 
Cohen, Mack 
Samurine, Jardine 

WEST NEW YORK: 

B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 

WILDWOOD: 
Esquire Club, and Issy Bushkoff 
Hunt's Ballroom 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Pippo, Rocco 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 

Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 

Halliday, Finn 

LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 

Lepley, John 

Richardson, Gary D. 

White, Parnell 

CARLSBAD: 

Riverside Country Club, G. G. 

Hollinger, Employer 
CLOVIS: 

Denton, J. 

Hotel 


HOBBS: 
Straface, Pete 


REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 


RUIDOSO: 
Davis, Denny W. 


SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Joe’s Casino, and Harold Peche- 
nick 

O’Meara Attractions, Jack 

Richard's Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 

Snyder, Robert 

States, Jonathan 


ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 


ANGOLA: 
Hacienda Cafe, The 


AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 


BINGHAMTON: 
Stover, Bill 


BOLTON LANDING: 
Blue Mills Restaurant, 
Dallinga, Prop. 


BRONX: 

Acevedo, Ralph 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Bell, Murray 

Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 
Employers 

Hernandez, Harry 

Jugarden, Jacques I. 

Katz, Murray 

Levinson, Herman 

Miller, H, Walter 

Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Rosardo, Al 

Rosenberg, Israel 

Santoro, E. J. 


BROOKLYN: 
Arnowich, 
Beckels, 


Earl, Owner, Plaza 


Louis 


Ira (Mr.) 
Lionel 


bello-Mar Restaurant, Felix Gar- 
cia, Prop. 
Borriello, Carmino 
Bryan, Albert 
Community Center, and Walter 
C. Pinkston (NYC) 
Ean, Jimmy 
Globe Promoters of Hucklebuck 
Revue, Harry Dizon and 
Elmo Obey 
Hall, 
Johnston, Clifford 
Lemmo, Patrick 
Morris, Philip 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Sigma Tau Delta Sorority, 
Brooklyn College, and Anita 
Birke 
Soo Corporation, and Hyman 
Robbins 
Steurer, Eliot 
Sussman, Alex 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Williams, Melvin 
Wolk, Jerry 
Zaslow, Jack 
BUFFALO: 
Bourne, Edward 
Buffalo Paramount Corp. 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
DiStefano, Jimmy 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. 
Humphrey) 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Parisi, Joe 
Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C, 
Demperio 
Sportstowne Bar, 
Mrs. Les Simon 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
EAST GREENBUSH: 
Hughes, Richard P. 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L.: 
Town House Restaurant ,and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Clarendon Hotel, 
finkel, Owner 
Gross, Hannah 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 
GLENWILD: 
Lewis, Mack A. 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENWOOD LAKE: 
Mountain Lakes Inn, and 
Charles Fatigati, Employer 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
HURLEYVILLE: 
King David Hotel 
ILION: 
Wick, Phil 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffiths, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE LUZERNE: 
Munck, Svend A. 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, 
Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave Oppen- 
heim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Capitol Hotel and Day Camp 
Chester, Abe 
Mardenfield, 
LONG BEACH: 
Hamilton Club, 
Hasinsky 
MARCY: 
Riviera Club, The, 
Long (Anguilli), 
MALONE: 
Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
MONTICELLO: 
Hotel Anderson, Charles King, 
Employer 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Adams, Jack, and Co. 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 

Music 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 

Arnold, Sheila 

Bachelor's Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bachelor House 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Bender, Milton 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 


Rosemary 


and Mr. and 


Leon Gar- 


and C. B. 


Isadore, Jr., Estate 


and Mickey 


and John 
Owner 


Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Butler, John 

Camera, Rocco 

Cappola, Antoinette 

Carlin, Roger 

Caruso, Mrs. Madelina 

Castleholm Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 

Catala, Estaben 

Chambourd Restaurant, Phil 
Rosen, Owner 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Club Continental and Dave 
Panzer 

Club Pleasant Gents, Lee Cham- 
bers and Rudolph Johnson 

Coffery, jack 

Cohen, Marty 

“Come and Get It"’ 

Common Cause, 
Mrs. Payne 

Conlin Associates, and Jos. H. 
Conlin 

Continental Record Co., Inc. 

Cooper, Ralph, Agency 

Cora, Luis 

Courtney, Robert 

Cross, James 

Croydon, Michael, Theatrical 
Agency 

Currie, Lou 

Cutter, George H., Jr. 

Derby Records, and Larry 
Newton 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Edelson, Carl, and Club Records 

Fillet, Henry 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 


Glucksman, E. M., and Sport 
Films Library, Inc., North 
American Television Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Broadway on 
Parade 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Granoff, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Hello Paree, Inc., and Wm. L. 
Taub, Pres. 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Imps, Inc., and Ben Gradus 

International Food Show, Gor- 
don Saville, Pres. 

Jonnson, Donald E. 

Katz, Archie 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Restaurant Corp., Anthony 
Kourtos and Joe Russo 

Kessler, Sam, and Met Records 

King, Gene 

Knight, Marie 

Kushner, David and Jack 

La Rue, James 

Lastfogel Theatrical 


Company 
Inc., and 


Agency, 


Dan T. 

La Vie (en Rose) Night Club, 
Monte Proser Enterprises, 
Inc., and Monte Proser, 
Owner 

Levy, John 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 

Lopez, Juan 

Mambo Concerts, Inc. 

Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H_ Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Marchant, Claude 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Mayo, Melvin E 

McMahon, Jess 

Metz, Phil 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Mogle, Wm., and Assoc. 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray's 

Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Oettgen, Herbert 

Pargas, Orlando 

Penachio, Reverend Andre 

Pinkston, Walter C., and Com- 
munity Center (Brooklyn) 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of The 
Ravens) 

Riley, Eugene 


Robbins, Sydell 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, ‘Frisco 
Follies" 

Sage, Miriam 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Santiago, Ignacio 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid Silvers 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Scott, Roderick 

Shaw Theatrical Agency 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

South Seas, 
Rubien 

Strouse, Irving 

Stump & Stumpy (Harold 
Crommer and James Cross) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Tackman, Wm. H. 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul. Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wallach, Joel 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Winley, Paul 

Zakon, A. I. 

Zaks (Zackers), 


NIAGARA FALLS: 
Greene, Willie 
Palazzo’s (formerly Flory's Mel- 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick Flory, 
Props. 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 


OLEAN: 
Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 
and Margaret Ferraro 


PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 


RAQUETTE LAKE: 
Weinstein, Abe 


ROCHESTER: 

Band Box, and Lou Noce 

Cotton Club, The, and Harry 
Spiegelman, Owner 

Glass Bar, Wm. H. Gormley, 
Owner-Operator 

Griggs, Nettie 

Valenti, Sam 

Willows, and Milo Thomas, 
Owner 


ROME: 
Marks, Al 


SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 
Vv. Coleman 


SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 


SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Silvers, Abraham 


SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: a 
Mahshie, Joseph T. 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
WALDEN: 
Warren Gould, and Robert 
Gould 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy’s Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, 
Shows 
Kille, Lyan 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Ann's Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, 
Signer 
WURTSBORO: 
Mamakating Park Inn, Samuel 
Bliss, Owner 
YONKERS: 
Sinclair, Carl 


Inc., Abner J. 


James 


Verna 


James E. Strates 


and Morris 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
ASTORIA: 

Fello, Charles 

Guerra, John 

Hirschler, Rose 

Lobel, John 

BAYSHORE: 

Moore, James J. 

BAYSIDE: 

Cafe Crescendo, and Sidney 
Weilburger, Mr. Ruchinsky 
and Mr. Praino 

Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 

BELMORE: 

Babner, William J. 
CEDARHURST: 

Colomby, Harry, Manager 
COPIAGUE: 

Eanco Corporation 
CORONA: 

Canary Cage Corp., Ben Cas- 

kiane, Owner 
ELMHURST: 
Miele, Mrs. FP. 
FLORAL PARK: 
Black Magic, and Jos. 
HEMPSTEAD: 

Manciari, Archillie 

Tennyson, Bill, and Hot Jazz 

Turf Club 

HUNTINGTON: 

Old Dutch Mill, 

Reid 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

Sperling, Joseph, and 

Orchid Room 
KEW GARDENS: 

Boro Lounge, (Rea & Redesky 
Restaurant, Inc.), Joe Re- 
desky, Owner 

MANHASSET: 

Caro’s Restaurant, and 

Mark Caro 
MONTAUK: 

Montauk Island Club, Harry 

Greenberg, Employer 
SAYVILLE: 

Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, 
Edward A. Horowitz, Owner 
Sam Kalb, Manager 

WESTBURY: 

Canning, Harold B. 

WEST HEMPSTEAD: 

Club 33, Arthur Sinclair, and 

Sinclair Enterprises, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 

Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Hal-Mark Distributing Co., 
Inc., and Sidney Pastner 

Jones, M. P 
Karston, Joe 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Mitchell, W. J. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Lincoln, Ollie 
Parker House of Music, ,and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, and 
Horan 
New Mambo Lounge, Wm. H. 
Taylor, Employer 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 


Benigno 


and Frank 


Irish 


of Sporting 


HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 


Hines, Jimmie 

Parker, David 
MAXTON: 

Dunn's Auto Sales and 

Jack Dunn 

RALEIGH: 

Club Carlyle, 
REIDSVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Sam 

McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Andrews, 


Robert Carlyle 


Lee K, (Bucky) 


MARCH, 1957 


DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Cdub, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 
WHITE EARTH: 
Royer, F. W. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Holloway, Fred R. 

Namen, Robert 

Thomas, Nick 

Tropicana Club, Martin M. 
Winters, Employer 

Zenallis, George 

BUCYRUS: 

Lutz Sports Arena, Inc., Bryan 

Smith, Promotional Manager 
CANTON: 

Canton Grille, and Walter W. 
Holtz, Owner 

Huff, Lloyd 

CHESAPEAKE: 

Valley Lee Restaurant, Richard 

(Dick) Deutsch 
CINCINNATI: 

Bayless, H. W. 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

CLEVELAND: 

Atlas Attractions, and Ray Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Bonds, Andrew 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S&S. 
Dearing 

Dixie Grill, and Lenny Adelman 

Dixon, Forrest 

The Hanna Lounge, and Oslet 
Lowry, Jr., Employer 

King, Ted, Agency 

Lindsay Skybar, Phil Bash, 
Owner 

Lockett, Roy 

Lowry, Fred 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 

Swing Club, Wm. McDougall, 
President 

Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Uptown Theatre, Urban Ander- 
son, Manager 

Walthers, Carl O. 

DAYTON: 

Apache Inn, and Jessie and 
John Lowe 

Blue Angel, and Zimmer Ablon, 
Owner 

Boucher, Roy D. 

Byers, Harold, and Air Na- 
tional Guard of Ohio, 162nd 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron 

Daytona Club, and William 
Carpenter 

Farm Dell Nite Club, Inc., and 
C. J. McLin, Employer 

Hungarian Village, and Guy M. 


Sano 
Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Jewell, 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Mr. Wilson 
HOLGATE: 
Swiss Gardens, and George K. 
Bronson 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus Hall 
Grant, Junior 
LORAIN: 

Havanna Gardens, The, and 
James Goodson, Manager 
Whistler's Club, The, and Don 

Warner 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
STEUBENVILLE: 
Hawkins, Fritz 
TOLEDO: 
Barnet, W. E. 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 
Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 
cording Company 
Whitey Gobrecht Agency 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Copa Casino, and Nick Costan- 
tino 
Freeman, Dusty 
Miss Bronze America, Inc., and 
Wm. Stringer 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 


A. W. 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 

Stevens Brothers Circus, and 

Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Randolph, Taylor 
Simms, Aaron 

OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 

SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 


Love’s Cocktail Lounge, and 
Clarence Love 
Williams, Cargile 


OREGON 
ALBANY: 

Candlelight Club (Candlelight 
Fine Food), and D. A. Me- 
Millan 

EUGENE: 

Granada Gardens, Shannon 
Shaeffer, Owner 

Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 

GARIBALDI: 

Marty de Joe Agency 

Walker, Sue 
HERMISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R, M. 
LAKESIDE: 

Bates, E. P. 
MEDFORD: 

Hendricks, Cecil 
PORTLAND: 

Harry's Club 1500, and Wm. 
McClendon 

Ozark Supper Club, and Fred 
Baker 

Pacific Northwest Business Con- 
sultants, and J. Lee Johnson 

Stadum, Shirley H. 

ROGUE RIVER: 

Arnold, Ida Mae 

ROSEBURG: 
Duffy, R. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Quinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light ‘Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CARLISLE: 
Grand View Hotel, and Arthur 
Nydick, Employer 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
West End Who's Who Womens 
Club 
COLUMBIA: 
Golden Eagle, 
Kelley, Harold 
COOPERSBURG: 
Hoff Brau, Adolph Toffel, 
Owner 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
DOWNINGTOWN: 
Swan Hotel, K. E. Shehaideh, 
Owner 
ERIE: 
Hamilton, Margaret 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 


The 


Ottenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 
Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 


202 Musical Bar 
Chester, Pa.) 
GREENSBURG: 
Michaelle Music Publishing Co., 
and Matt Furin 
HARRISBURG: 
Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple's Lounge 


(West 


Melody Inn Supper Club, Mil- 


dred A. Shultz, Employer 
HAVERFORD: 
Fielding, Ed. 


JOHNSTOWN: 
The Club 12, and Burrell 
aselrig 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 

Barry, Guy 

Freed, Murray 

Samuels, John Parker 

Soule, James D. 

Sunset Carson's Ranch, and 
Sunset (Michael) Carson 

LANSFORD: 
Richardo's Hotel and Cafe, 
and Richard Artuso 
LEWISTON: 
Temple, Cari E. 
LUZERNE: 

Fogarty's Nite Club, and 

Mrs. Thos. Fogarty 
McKEESPORT: 

White Elephant, Jack Feldman, 

Owner 
MEADVILLE: 

Noll, Carl 

Power, Donald W. 

Simmons, Al, Jr. 

MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bill 

NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Allen, Jimmy 

Amvets Post 178, and Norman 
G. Andrews 

Boots, Tubby 

Cabana Club, Morty Gold, Prop. 

Chateau Crillon 

Club Zel Mar, Simon Zelle, 
Owner and Operator 

Davis, Samuel 
Delaware Valley Productions, 
Inc., Irving Fine, James 
Friedman, Lee Hasin, Bob 
London, joseph Mashman, 
Louis Mashman, Harry Mo- 
gur and Jerry Williams 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Essex Records 

Gordon, Mrs, Margaret 

Masucci, Benjamin P. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Muziani, Joseph 

Pacey's 

Pinsky, Harry 

Stiefel, Alexander 

Ukranian Junior League, Branch 
52, and Helen Strait, Sec., 
Victoria Melnick, Chairman 
of Music 

Velez, L 

Warwick, Lee W. 

PHOENIXVILLE: 
Melody Bar, and George A. 
Mole 
PITTSBURGH: 
Bruno, Joseph 
READING: 

Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, Berks County Chapter 
231, and Austin F. Schaeffer, 
H. Edward Stafford, Chester 
Skorasziski, Employers 

SCRANTON: 

McDonough, Frank 

SHARON: 
Diamond Cafe, The, and 
D. W. Zydyk, Manager 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
UNIONTOWN: 

Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 

A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 

Delaware County Athletic Club, 

and Lou Lambert, Manager 
WASHINGTON: 
Lee, Edward 


WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, Co- 
Owner 

WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 

YORK: 

Daniels, William Lope: 

Rainbow Grill, and Poi Alli- 
son 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Auto Previews, Inc., and 
Arthur L. Mousovitz, Treas. 
Columbia Artists Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON: 

Bass, Tom 

Kline, George H. 

Pike, Chet 


CHESTER: 
Mack’s Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 


City Recreation Commission, 


and James C, Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 
Harlem Theatre, and Joe 
Gibson 


Towers Restaurant, and J. L 

Melanco; 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W.., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ARMOUR: 
Smith, Coy 
BROOKINGS: 
DeBlonk, Mat W. 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 


TENNESSEE 
HUMBOLDT: 
Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Beck, Harry E. 
Goodenough, Johnay 
Lepley, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Fessic, Bill 
Roberts, John Porter 
Terrell, Mrs. H. A. 
Western Corral, The, J. W. 
Long and D. S. DeWeese 
PARIS: 
Cavette, Eugene 


TEXAS 


ALTAIR: 
Cervenka’s Night Club, and 
August Cervenka 

AMARILLO: 

Mays (Mayes), Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 

Jade Room, and E. M. Funk 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
D. Wright 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Carnahan, R. H., Gr. 
Kirk, Edwin 
Vela, Fred 
DALLAS: 

Morgan, J. C. 

Mynier, Jack 
DENISON: 

Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Gateway Lodge 855, and C. FP. 
Walker 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Peacock Bar, and C. F. Walker 

Rusty's Playhouse, and E 
Rusty Kelly, Operator 

Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 

Clemons, James E. 

Coats, Paul 

Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Jenkins, J. W., ‘and Parrish Inn 

Meadowbrook Drive-In Theatre, 
and Oscar R. May 

Rendezvous Club, and C, T. 
Boyd, Operator 

Snyder, Chic 

GONZALES: 
Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Miriam Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
LAREDO: 

Laredo Country Club, Dan 

Faucher and Fred Bruni 
LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee 
LONGVIEW: 


Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Holiman, 


Club), and B. D. 
Employer 

Curley’s Restaurant, and M. E. 
(Curley) Smith 

Ryan, A. L. 





MEXIA: 
Payne, M. D. 


ge 
Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Ir. 


Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
ROUND ROCK 

Rice's Hall, 

ployer 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee) 

Mission Hills Country Club, 
and — Employer 

Obledo, F 

VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment 

WACO: 

Circle R Ranch, and A. C, 

Solber, 


: 
Jerry Rice, Em- 


& 
Cooper, Morton 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C 
Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Sutherland, M. FP. 
Wallin, Bob 


VERMONT 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
Dove, Julian 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 
Downing, J. Edward 
LYNCHBURG, 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PETERSBURG: 
Williams Enterprises, and 
J. Harriel Williams 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-Vous, and 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Fox, Paul J., Jim and Charles 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 
Surf Beach Club, and 
Jack Kane, Manager 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 

Cousin Ben Productions, and 
Ben W. Roscoe, and Tex 
Hager 

Grove, Sirless 

Harvison, R. S. 

SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (] .mes Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLES TOWN: 
Bishop, Mrs. Sylvia 
FAIRMONT: 
Gay Haven Supper Club, Jim 
Ribel, Owner 
Se 
Brewer, D. C 
Padgett, Ray, and Ray Padgett 
Productions, e 


Estelle 


Oscar Black 
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INSTITUTE: 

Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 

Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 

Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 

Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG: 

Club 67, and Mrs. Shirley 

Davies, Manager 

WHEELING: 

Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BAILEY’S HARBOR: 
Schmidtz Gazeboos, George 
Schmidt, Owner 

BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 
BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 
HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Coggs, Isaac 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 

Dancer, Earl 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Fun House Lounge, and Ray 
Howard 

Gentilli, Nick 

Goor, Seymour 

Manianci, Vince 

Melody Circus Theatre, Inc., 
and Milton S, Padway 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter Orlando 

Suber, Bill 

Tin Pan Alley, Tom Bruno, 
Operator 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SAUK CITY: 
Blaze, and Harry Frosh, Owner 
SHEBOYGAN: 


Manager, Holly 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Andrus, Rose Marie 


Cherry Foundation Recreation 
Center and Rev. Robert T. 
Cherry, Pres., and Oscar 
Russell 

Clark, Lewis 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, Employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 

D. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs, 
President 

duVal, Anne 

Gold, Sol 

Gordon, Harry 

Kavakos Grill and Restaurant, 
and Wm. Kavakos 

Kelser, Herbert 

Kirsch, Fred 

Little Dutch Tavern, and El 
Brookman, Employer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Maynard's Restaurant, Michael 
Friedman and Morton Fore- 
man, owners 

Moore, Frank, Owner, Star Dust 
Club 

Motley, Bert 

Murray, Louis, La Comeur Club, 
W. S. Holt and James Man- 
ning 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassimus 
and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, and Elmer 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 

Walters, Alfred 

Whalen, Jennie 

Wilson, John 

Wong, Hing 

Wong, Sam 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 
DeSantis, Sandy 


NOVA SCOTIA 


LONDON: 
Fleet, Chris 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 
R. Nutting, President 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Bingham, Ted 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Ayotte, John 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Sargent, Eddie 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 


Curtin, M. 
THURSTONIA: 
Graham, Mrs. W. E. (Bud), 
and Holiday House 
TORONTO: 


Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 
Habler, Peter 
Kesten, Bob 
Langbord, Karl 
Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 
Miquelon, V. 
Mitford, Bert 
Wetham, Katherine 
WEST TORONTO: 

Ugo’s Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 

Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

HUNTINGTON: 
Peters, Hank 
MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Astor Cafe, George Gavaris, 
Owner 

“Auberge du Cap”’ 
Deschamps, Owner 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Canfield, James (Spizzie) 

Carmel, Andre 

Coulombe, Charles 

DeGinet, Roger 

Gilles, Letarte 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

Le Chateau Versailles 

Lussier, Pierre 

Pappas, Charles 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Oliver, William 


and Rene 


CUBA 
HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 


Montana Club, The, and Nor- 
man H. Dahl, Owner 
FAIRBANKS: 
Brewer, Warren 
Flemming, F. DeCosta 
Flemming, Freddie W. 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
Grayson, Phil 
Johnson, John W. 
Miller, Casper 
Nevada Kid 
Players Club, Inc., and Jean 
Johnson 
Stampede Bar, Byron A. Gillam 
and The Nevada Kid 
Stoltz, Lorna and Roy 
KETCHIKAN: 
Channel Club 
SEWARD: 
Life of Riley Club, Riley Ware, 
Employer 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 

Bal Tabarin, and Mr. Wm. 
Spallas, Mr. Tommy Cosse 
and Mrs. Angeline Akamine 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Club 

Matsuo, Fred 

Thomas Puna Lake 

KAILUA, OAHU: 

King, Mrs. W. M. (Reta Ray), 
and Mrs. Edith Kuhar and 
Entertainment, Ltd. 

(Pink Poodle) 


WAIKIKI: 


Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 
SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abbe, Virgil 

Abernathy, George 

Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

All American Speed Derby, and 
King Brady, Promoter 

Allen, Everett 

Anderson, F. D. 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 

Arwood, Ross 

Askew, Helen 


Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-ton, John 

Capell Brothers Circus 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Charles, Rex (Rex C. Esmond) 

Cheney, Aland Lee 

Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 

Conway, Stewart 

Cooper, Morton 

Cooper, Richard 

Curry, Benny 

Davis, Clarence 

Davis (Kleve), Dick 

deLys, William 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Dixon, Jas. L., Sr. 

Dodson, Bill 

Dolan, Ruby 

Drake, Jack B. 

Dunlap, Leonard 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade”’ 

Fezarro (Texano), Frank 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Ford, Ella 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fortson, Jack, Agency 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Frickey, W. H. Woody 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goldberg (Garrett), 

Goodenough, Johnnany 

Gordon, Harry 

Gould, Hal 

Grayson, Phil 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hall, Mr. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hobbs, Wilford, Vice-Pres., Art- 
ists Booking Corp., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Hollander, Frank, D. C. Restau- 
rant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome Cir- 
cus, Arthur and Hyman Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and 
J. J. Walsh 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 


Samuel 


McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Booker’s License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and Ken 
Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Mitchell, John 

Montalvo, Santos 

Morton, H. W. 

Mynier, Jack 

Nelson, A. L. 

Newbauer, Lillian 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Nixon, Elsworth 

Olivieri, Mike 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Pappas, Charles 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N. 

Pfau, William H. 

Pinter, Frank 

Pope, Marion 

Rainey, John W. 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson Ro- 
deo, Inc. 

Rodgers, Edw. T. 

Rogers, C. D. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzman, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G 

Shambour, Farris 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and George 
McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Coy 

Smith, Ora T. 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A, Stevens, Manager 

Stover, Bill (also of Binghamton, 


and N. Edw. 


Stover, William 

Straface, Pete 

Straus, George 

Stump & Stumpy (Harold Crom- 
mer and James Cross) 

Summerlin, Jerry (Mars) 

Summers, Virgil (Vic) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 





Tabar, Jacob W. 
4 GLACE BAY: QUEBEC: Aulger, J. H. lones, Charles Tambor, Stuart 
Sheboygan County Harness Rac- McDonald, Marty Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo Aulger Bros. Stock Co. Kay, Bert Taylor, R. J. 
ing Association, Orlando Show Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, Kent, Jack Thomas, Mac 
Thiel, Pres. ONTARIO Turcotti, B. A., and Dronel Inc., and Paul Bacon Kirk, Edwin Thomas, Ward 
TOMAH: Aid Bureau Ball, Ray, Owner, All Star Hit Kleve (Davis), Dick Tompkins, Tommy 
Veterans of Foreign Wars CHATHAM: QUEBEC CITY: Parade Kline, Hazel Travers, Albert A. 
Taylor, Dan LaChance, Mr Baugh, Mrs. Mary . Kosman, Hyman Wallin, Bob 
, F ; N. Edward Beck, Employer, Larson, Norman J. Walters, Alfre 
WYOMING COBOURG: ST. EMILE: Rhapsody on Ice Law, Edward Ward, W. W. 
CASPER: International Ice Revue, Robt. Monte Carlo Hotel, and Rene Blumenfeld, Nate Leathy, J. W. (Lee) Watson, N. C. 
S & M Enterprises, and Syl- White, Jerry Rayfield and J. Lord Bologhino, Dominick Leveson, Charles Weills, Charles 
vester Hill J. Walsh STE. GERARD DES Bolster, Norman Levin, Harry a. 
. LAURENTIDES: Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) Mack, Bee Wesley, John 
CHEYENNE: — T Moulin Rouge Brandhorst, E Magen, Roy White, Robert 
Kline, Hazel uval, T. J. (Dubby) THREE RIVERS: Braunstein, B. Frank Magee, Floyd Williams, Bill ; 
Wagner, George F. GRAVENHURST: $e. ‘Mention Clad Bruce, Howard, Manager, “‘Crazy Mann, Paul Williams, Cargile 
DUBOIS: Webb, James . Hollywood Co.” Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) Williams, Frederick 
Harter, Robert H cane SASKATCHEWAN Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan Matthews, John Williams, Ward (Flash) 
7 2 ILTON: Rice 3-Ring Circus Maurice, Ralph Willis, Sam 
ROCK SPRINGS: Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick REGINA: Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, McCarthy, E. J. Wilson, Ray 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- Judith Enterprises, and G. W. Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, McCaw, E. E., Owner, Horse Wimberly, Otis 
James, Employer tions, Ltd.) Haddad Owners and Managers Follies of 1946 Young, Robert 
UNFAIR LIST f th American Federation of Musicians 
INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS _ TUCSON: LONG BEACH: SACRAMENTO: . WARNER SPRINGS: DELAWARE 
El Tanque Bar Cinderella Ballroom, John A. Capps, Roy, Orchestra Warner's Hot Springs 
. : WILMINGTON: 
HOTELS, Etc Burley and Jack P. Merrick, san DIEGO: Brandywine Post No. 12, 
Thi i i Iph i ARKANSAS 1 re gy American Legion Post 6 Hall COLORADO American Legion 
a a “ J Cc : . . . 
s List is alphabetl por sprincs: Workman, Dale C. = > Reg = Sanch RIFLE: Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- . otton Club, and Belas Sanches ] 
cally arranged in States, a ta LOS ANGELES: San Diego Speedboat Club Wiley, Leland Band 
Canada and i . P Fouce Enterprises, and Million Thursday Club 
ae Mle CALIFORNIA Dollar Theatre and Mayan Uptown Hall CONNECTICUT FLORIDA 
N ; . 
cellaneous Theatre Vasa Club House DANIELSON: 
BAKERSFIELD: OCEANSIDE: Wednesday Club Pine House DEERFIELD: 
ALABAMA Jurez Salon, and George Benton Town House Cafe, and James SAN FRANCISCO: HARTFORD: El Sorocco 
, BEVERLY HILLS: Cuenza, Owner Freitas, Carl (also known as Buck's Tavern, Frank S$. De- forT LAUDERDALE: 
Gee, Mon . 7 3 
: Coronado Yacht Club PINOLE: Kelly, Noel MOOSUP: : RT MYERS: 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank N Is ISPO American Legion FO) 2 
ARIZONA FRESNO: E. Lewis, Director SAN LUIS OB Club 91 Rendezvous Club 
Elwin Cross, Mr. and Mrs. Seaton, Don NAUGATUCE: 
DOUGLAS: PITTSBURG TULARE: , , HALLANDALE: 
Top Hat Club HOLLYWOOD: Bernie's Club 8 Zembruski, Victor—Polish Ben's Pl Chattes Deel 
op Hat Clu Norris, Jorge TDES Hall Polka Band en's Place, Charles 
NOGALES: IONE: RICHMOND: UKIAH: NORWICH: . 
Colonial House Watts, Don, Orchestra  prmer n Lage Orchestra Forest Club Polish Veteran's Club oe Cocktail 
PHOENIX: JACKSON: Peres, wa See VALLEJO: Wee Se, ae ape 4. Lounge 
Fraternal Order of Eagles Lodge | Watts, Don, Orchestra RIDGECREST: Vallejo Community Band, and Bernier, ae 
Aerie 2957 LA MESA: Pappalardo’s Desert Inn, and Dana C. Glaze, Director and SAYBROOK: KENDALL: 
Plantation Ballroom La Mesa American Legion Hall 
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Frank Pappalardo, Sr. 


Manager 


Pease House 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Dixie Belle Inn 
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MIAMI; 
Heller, Joseph 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Fried, Erwin 


PANAMA CITY: 

White Circle Inn, and Mrs. Mat- 

tie B. Shehans, Cedar Grove 
GULF BEACH: 
Old Dutch Inn, and Harold 
Laughn and Cliff Stiles 
POMPANO: 
Julenes 
TAMPA: 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, Owner and 
Manager 

WINTER PARK: 


Park Avenue Bar, and Albert 
Kausek 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH: 
Bamboo Club, and Gene Dean 


IDAHO 
BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

MOUNTAIN HOME; 

Hi-Way 30 Club 

TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 

Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 

ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 
CAIRO: 
51 Club, and Jack Tallo 
Little Club, and Al Green 
CHICAGO: 
Harper, Lucius C., Jr. 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
DANVILLE: 
Knight, Willa 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn's Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 
Operator 
FAIRFIELD: 
Eagles Club 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker’s Orchestra 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MT. VERNON: 
Jet Tavern, and Kelly Greenalt 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
PEORIA: 
Belmont Lounge, and Troy 
Palmer 
Marshall-Putnam County Fair 
Assn. and the Henry Fair 
Navy Club, and Art Fleischauer 
Silverleaf Pavilion 
WPEO Radio Station 
SCHELLER: 
Andy's Place and Andy Kryger 


INDIANA ' 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Ballroom and Bar of Eagles 
Lodge 
ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Sheffield Inn 
MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 
MUNCIE: 
Cozy Lodge, and William Gump 
Kratzer, Manuel 
Mikesell, Gerald 
NEW CHICAGO: 
Green Mill Tavern 
SOUTH BEND: 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
D. V. F. German Club 
PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 
St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 
St. Joseph County 4-H 
Association 


IOWA 
BURLINGTON: 

Burlington Hawkeye (Des 
Moines County) Fair, and 
Fair Ground 

CEDAR FALLS: 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 


MARCH, 1957 


DUBUQUE: 
Hanten Family Orchestra 


(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 


tra of Key West, lowa) 


Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Propietor 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, 


FAIRFIELD: Leonard (Mell-O- -Lane) a 
lliff, Leiu (Lew) snemeii 
CITY % 
ba to th Lodge Club Rollins, Tommy, Orchestra 
4 POPLAR BLUFF: 
A A Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
SALINA KANGAS chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers” 
: ST. JOSEPH: 
— Hell Rock Island Hall 
Downs, Red, Orchestra NEBRASKA 
Kansas Free Fair Association 
and Grounds HASTINGS: 


Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 

Silver Moon 

West Street Supper Club 


KENTUCKY 
BOWLING..GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 
BUNKIE: 
Blue Moon Club, and Vines 
Harris 
Huey, Oliver 
LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 


Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 
Music Corp.) 
BLADENSBURG: 
Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 


EASTON: 
Startt, Lou, and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
LAWRENCE: 


Zajec, Fred, and his Polka Band 


LOWELL: 
Golden Nugget Cafe 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe. 
rini, Prop. 
Simpson, Frank 
METHUEN: 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 


Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 


Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 


Owner 
NORTH READING: 
Levaggi Club, Inc. 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice’s Cafe, and Albert Rice 
SPENCER: 
Reardon, Bernard 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
dall, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Holmes, Alan Gray 
Rio Restaurant 


Ernest: Droz- 


Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 


Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 
ALGONAC;: 
Sid's Place 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnson, Martin M. 
NEGAUNEE: 


Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 
PONTIAC: 
Spadafore Bar 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Lollies, Wes 
Milkes, C. C, 
ST. PAUL: 
Winter, Max 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
Club Matinee 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 


Eagles Club, and Ellis Wilder 
and Lyle Myers 


LINCOLN: 
Arena Roller Skating Club 
Dance-Mor 
Lees Drive Inn, Lee Franks, 
Owner 


Royal Grove 
Sunset Party House 


NEVADA 
ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and 
Frank Pace 
LAS VEGAS: 
Soukup, Robert 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
KEENE: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE: 

Knights of Columbus (Colum- 
bian Institute) 

Polish American Home 

Sonny's Hall, and Sonny 
Montanez 

Starke, John, and his Orchestra 

BERLIN TOWNSHIP: 

Lucien’s Old Tavern 

CAMDEN: 

Polish-American Citizens Club 

St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 

CLIFTON: 

Boeckmann, Jacob 

Clifton Casino 

Cozy Brook Inn 

ELIZABETH: 

Matulonis, Mike 

Reilly's Lounge, and John 
Reilly 

Swyka, Julius 

Twin Cities Arena, William 
Schmitz, Manager 

HACKENSACK: 
Mancinni’s Concert Band, 
M. Mancinni, Leader 

HACKETTSTOWN: 

Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
KEYPORT: 

Stager, Walter, Orchestra 
MAPLEWOOD: 

Maplewood Theatre 
MILFORD: 

Meadowbrook Tavern, R. M. 

Jones, Prop. 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MT. HOLLY: 

Fireside Restaurant, 
and Mrs. Warren 
Props. 

NETCONG: 

Kiernan's Restaurant, and Frank 

Kiernan, Pt». 
NEWARK: 
House of Brides 
Palm House 
Pelican Bar 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Carlano, John 

Krug, George S. 
OAK RIDGE: 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 

Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 

Haddon Hall Orchestra, 

J. Baron, Leader 
PATERSON: 

Airship 

American Legion Band, 
B. Sellitti, Leader 

Paterson Symphonic Band 

ROCHELLE PARE: 
Swiss Chalet 
SOUTH RIVER: 

Barrows, Charles 

Saunders, Lec, Orchestra, Leo 
Moken, Leader 

WEST ORANGE: 

Club Cabana 


and Mr. 
Leary, 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 


CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 
Martin Bar, and Martin Grind- 
staff, Owner 


NEW YORK 


AVERILL PARK: 

Burden Lake Casino, and Ed- 

ward Van Valkenburg 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor, and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffin and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BROWNVILLE: 

Monnat, Joseph 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Lafayette Theatre 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
till 

CUBA LAKE: 

Evans Roller Rink 
ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 
FISHKILL: 

Cavacinni’s Farm Restaurant, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinni, 
Managers 

FREEPORT, L. L.: 
Freeport Elks Club, and Carl 
Vv. Anton, Mgr. 
GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
GLASS LAKE: 
Glass Lake Hotel, 
Anthony Schepis 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 

New York Villa Restaurant, 

and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 

MAMARONECK: 

Seven Pines Restaurant 
MECHANICVILLE: 

Cole, Harold 
MEDINA: 
Moose Lodge No. 789 
MOHAWK: 

Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 

Dance Hall 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Norman King Enterprises, and 
Norman King 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Wheel Restaurant 
POUGHKEEPSIE: 

Borst, Kermit F., and 

The Polka Dots 
RAVENA: 

VFW Ravena Band 

RIDGEWOOD, L. L: 

Joseph B. Garity Post 562, 
American Legion, Commander 
Edmund Rady 

ROCHESTER: 

Loew's Rochester Theatre, and 
Lester Pollack 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 

SALAMANCA: 

State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Top Hats Orchestra 
SYRACUSE: 

Miller, Gene 


UTICA: 
Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 
Coriale, Leader, and Frank 
Ficarro) 


and Mr. 


VESTAL: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 
WELLSVILLE: 
VFW Club 
WEST HAMPTON, L. L.: 
West Hampton Country Club, 
and Lee Crane 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 

Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 


WILMINGTON: 


Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 
AKRON: 
American Legion Post 209, and 
American Legion Hail 
South Akron Eagles Club 
and Hall 
ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI; 
Steamer Avalon 
CUYAHOGA FALLS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles Club 
and Hall 
DAYTON: 
Mayfair Theatre, and Dwain 
Esper 
The Ring, Maura Paul, Operator 
GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 
North Center Tavern 
HARRISBURG: 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
HOLGATE: 
Swiss Gardens, George K. Bron- 
son 
LIMA: 
Bilger, Lucille 
NEWARK: 
Eagles Lodge 
NEW LYME: 
Fawn Ballroom 
PAINESVILLE: 
Chagrin Tavern 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rose, Robert 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSELL’S POINT 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
SALEM: 
Gold Bar, and Chris Paparodis, 
Ir. 
VAN WERT: 
Underwood, Don, 
Orchestra 


OREGON 
GRANTS PASS: 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 


Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Peffley, 
Grange Master 


and his 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 
BEAVER FALLS: 
VFW Post No. 48 
White Township Inn 
BUSHKILL: 
Country Villa, 
man, Owner 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
EAST STROUDSBURG: 
Locust Grove House 
FALLSTON: 
Valley Hotel 
FREDERICKSBURG: 
Vernon Volunteer Fire Co. 
LEBANON: 
Sholly'’s Tavern 
LEHIGHTON: 
Zimmerman’s Hotel, and Wm. 
Zimmerman, Prop. 
MEADVILLE: 
1. O. O. F. Hall 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Coustanzo, Vince, Orchestra 
Onawa Lodge, B. Shinnin, 
Prop. 
NEW FLORENCE: 
Veterans of Forcign Wars 


and Mr. Fried- 





NEW KENSINGTON: 
American Folk Musicians 
Association 
Gable Inna 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, James, Orchestra 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Lunt, Grace 
PUNXSUTAWNEY: 
American Folks Musicians 
Association, and Bud Moore 
READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
Schmoker, Johnny, Novelty 
Band 
ROBINSON: 
Fork’s Tavern 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SHAMOKIN: 
Maine Fire Company 
SIGEL: 
Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. Tillie 
Newhouse, Owner 
SUNBURY: 
Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
TARENTUM: 
Polka Bar 
UNIONTOWN: 
Melody Rink and W. Guseman 
WHITNEY: 
Pipetown Hotel 
YORK: 
14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 
Proprietor 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 
kinst, Proprietor 
ZELIENOPLE: 
Blue Flame Tavern, and 
Michael Sera 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SPARTANBURG: 
Spartanburg Country Club, J. E. 
(Whitey) Harling, Manager 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
JACKSON: 

SPO Fraternity 

Supper Club 

TKO Fraternity 

TKO Lodge 
NASHVILLE: 

Hippodrome Roller Rink 


TEXAS 
ALICE 


La Villita Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Brown, Bobby, and his Band 
La Terraza Club, and Florencio 
Gonzales 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
Tinan, T., and his Band 
EL PASO: 
Club Society, and Melvin Gar- 
rett, Owner-manager 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. # 
Cunningham 
GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman Hall 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Club Bel-Air, and John W. 
Moreland 
Hancock, Buddy, and hie 
Orchestra 
Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 
OGDEN: 


Chic Chic Inn 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Avalon Ballroom 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis 
Manager 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 


WINCHESTER: ; 
V.F.W. Ladies Auxiliary, and 
National Guard Armory 
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WASHINGTON 


OMAK: 
Moran, Rita 
Pauls Cafe 
Schaller, Carl A. 
SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 
FAIRMONT: 
Gay Spots, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
Ullom, A. B. 
GRAFTON: 
City View, Tony and Daisy 
Olivio, Prop. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
PARKERSBURG: 
Moore, Wayne 


WISCONSIN 


ANTIGO: 
Tune Twisters Orchestra, Jas. J. 
Jeske, leader 
AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
Melody Kings Orchestra, John 
Marshall, Leader 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl, Orchestra 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 
CUSTER: 
Truda, Mrs. 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
KEKOSKEE: 
Riverview Inn, and Earl Davis 
MENASHA: 
Trader's Tavern, and Herb 
Trader Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 
Moede, Mel, Band 
MINERAL POINT: 
Midway Tavern and Hall, Al 
Laverty, Proprietor 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
OSSEO: 
Osseo City Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orches- 
tra, and Phil Edwards 
PORT WASHINGTON: 
Lone Acres Ballroom, and 
Helen Thomas and Dan Jonas 
REWEY: 
High School 
SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken. Band 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Elmer's Franklin Park Cafe 

Johnny's Grill 

National Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Proprietor 

20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 

Wells, Jack 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 

Calgary Stampeder Football 
Club, and Calgary Quarter- 
back Club 

SYLVAN LAKE: 

Prom Dance Hall 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
International Musicians 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 


Book- 


MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Dominion Theatre 
Patterson's Ranch House, and 
Andy Patterson 


ONTARIO 


AYR: 
Ayr Community Centre 
The Tartans Orchestra 
BELLEVILLE: 
Rosemore 
Tobes Gardens, and Hogo Dig- 
gins and his Orchestra 
BRANTFORD: 
Silver Hill Dance Hall 
CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 
Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Lajoie, Proprietor 
INGERSOLL: 
Beacham, Wm., and his Melody 
Ramblers 
MERRITON: 
Grenadiers Trumpet Band 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
McGregor, Mrs. Helen 
Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Bedford, President and Owner 
Ross, Bob 
Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Hall 
Uncle Sam's Hotel, Ivan Popo- 
vich, Owner 
Winters, Tex (Hector Fangeat) 
Zabor, Ralph, and his Or- 
chestra 
OSGOODE: 
Lighthouse 
OWEN SOUND: 
Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
TORONTO: 
Argonaut Football Club, Inc. 
Argonaut Rowing Club 
Canadian Bugle and Trumpet 
Band Assoc. and members, 
Chas. F. Waldrum, Secretary 
Crest Theatre 
Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 
McIntyre, Don, Instructor, 
Western Technical School 
Trumpet Band 
Mercury Club 
Mitford, Bert 
Second Divisional Signals 
Trumpet Band 
Three Hundred Club 
Toronto Ladies’. Pipe Band 


WOODSTOCK: 
Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 
Gregory, Ken, and Royal Vaga- 
bonds Orchestra 


QUEBEC 


AYLMER: 

Aylmer Hotel, and Ernest 
Lassion and G. M. Cote, 
Props. 

British Hotel, and Anton J. 
Lazarowich and Jos. 
Tchorewski, Props. 

Chamberland Hotel, and Mrs. 
Noranda Chamberland, 
Operator 


EAST TEMPLETON: 
The R-100, and Ernest 
Denault, Prop. 
Williams, Russell 


GATINEAU: 
Manoir Papineau, and owners 
George Beinvenue and 
Russeil Williams 


HUDSON: 
Chateau Du Lac 


LAPRAIRIE: 
Boulevard Hotel 


L’ASSOMPTION: 
Au Miami Hotel, Roland Alix, 
Owner 


LEVIS: 
Auberge de la Colinne, Paul 
Bourret and Romeo Drolet, 
Co-Props. 


MONTREAL: 

Bacardi Cafe 

Bal Tabarin 

Clover Cafe, and Jack Horn 

Continental Club 

Gagnon, L. 

Gaucher, O. 

Havana Club 

Lapierre, Adrien 

Main Cafe 

Arthur Murray School of 
Dancing 

Orleans Agency, and Paul 
Paquin 

Rainbow Grill 


QUEBEC: 

Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 

Nick's Paradise Restaurant, and 
Nick Konstantinides, Prop. 

ROUYN: 
Radio Hotel 
ST. ROSE DE LIMA: 

Greber’s Hotel, and Geo. Bris- 
bois, Owner, and Geo. La- 
fontaine, Manager. 

VAUDREUIL: 

Vaudreuil Inn 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Brothers Circus 
Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 








FOR SALE — 


Sanford, J. Warren 
Wells, Jack 
Hammond organ, model C-2, 


A. Mosca, Box 605, Somerville, N. J 
Phone: RAndolph 5-3221. 


; : 2 (church model), with Leslie-Vibratone speaker, 
FOR SALE or EXCHANGE both in perfect condition, four years old, price 
$1,500.00. 


FOR SALE—Violin, modern Italian, replica of 
Antonio Stradivari, by Giovanni Baldini. Per- 
fect condition, cost $450.00, sell for $150.00 cash. 
Samuel G. Bremen, 447 North Penn St., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Cabart oboe, open holes; Selmer 
English horn, plateau, automatic octave, in 
double case, reasonable. Bruce Thomas, 204 North 
First St., Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 








FOR SALE—Taylor made trunk for string bass, 

excellent condition, price $100.00. Contact Mr. 
Joseph M. Goliger, 1811 North Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. WAlnut 4-2764. 





FOR SALE—Mambos, Cha Chas, Merengues, etc., 
like recordings of top Latin bands; will write 
for your instrumentation; send for list. Sonny 
Land, 3619 Surf Ave., Brooklyn 24, N. Y. Phone: 
ES 2-6067. 
FOR SALE—Must sacrifice month old Conn Conn- 
stellation trumpet; will sell horn and case for 
$225.00. This is an exceptional deal. Bob Hazen, 
431 East Greenview Ave., Rockford, IIil. 
FOR SALE—Set of beach chimes, excellent condi- 
tion, 21 keys, with keyboard, on-off switch, 
plus four degrees of volume-transformer; $200.00. 
Charles Schneider, 409 Harrison St., Pottsville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Cello by Benj. Banks, Sr., Salisbury, 
certificate; also Peccatte cello bow. G. Shaw, 
2785 Seaview Road, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
FOR SALE—Electric guitar, Gretsch Miracle Neck, 
Cut-away 17”, blonde case, like new. Also 
Gretsch amplifier, twin speaker, double hook-up, 
22” cover, new; both worth $550.00, sacrifice for 
$290.00. Lou Fontana, 1502 De Kalb Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Phone: EV 6-9850 bet. 6:00-8:00 P. M. 
FOR SALE — 30 band uniforms for quick sale. 
Good condition, green uniforms with white hats 
and green hats; bargain. Write Portuguese-Amer- 
ican Band Club, 578 South First St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
FOR SALE—38 Blue and gold band uniforms, cita- 
tion cords and caps; three years old, excellent 
condition, Any reasonable offer considered. In- 
diana Municipal Band, % G. Wilson Longwill, 
381 Grant St., Indiana, Pa. 




















FOR SALE—Evette-Schaeffer Bh clarinet with case, 
model Buffet-Crampon, used one month, $75.00. 
Sam Kalin, 1662 Vyse Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 
DAyton 9-3216 (7:00 to 9:00 P. M. daily). 
FOR SALE—English horn, used less than a 
month, conservatory system, partially plateau; 
price $325.00. Zigmund Puzon, 10006 Avenue L, 
Chicago 17, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Montagnana bass, old and good; writc 
for history and particulars. Not a give away, 
if not really interested don’t bother. Myron O. 
Shepler, 11% California, Arcadia, Calif. 
FOR SALE— French horns, double F and Bp 
Schmidt, also Knopft, $325.00 each; used but 
in excellent condition. Ed. Bennett, 2311 32nd 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Pair of Maisch hand-made tympani 
with stands, 25 x 27, $100.00. Bass drums, 
cymbals, bells, chimes, accessories, etc., quality 
instruments. One 25 inch Leedy also. A. Schmehl, 
358 East 138th St., New York 54, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Premier amplifier, model 76, with 
cover; used very little, very powerful, for 
band and vocals, $90.00. Also solovox, model K, 
case and cover. George Smolen, 2234 Ryer Ave., 
Bronx 57, N. Y. SE 3-875 


-8757. 


AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY — Experienced pianist, congenial, 
clean living; seeks connection with permanent 
resort hotel orchestra or Hammond organ group 
playing society dance and concert music in good 
taste. Willie Marks, 922 East 15th St., Brooklyn 
T.F 























30, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Slide and valve trombone player, 

for summer engagement, will travel. 20 years 
old, six years wide experience, can improvise and 
read. Especially interested in jazz-type group 
(band or combo that plays dance music and 
features a jazz library). Hank Bredenberg, 2565 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 2-6 








FOR SALE—Library of 50 standard dance or- 
chestrations (alto lead), excellent condition, 
priced for quick sale; send stamp for list. Lee 
Shelby, 103 Fourth St., Shillington, Reading, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Small band Dixie arrangements, 75c 
each. Written for bands using four to eight 
men. Zep Meissner, 5015 Biloxi Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Two violins, also one small violin. 
Miss Clara Kluegel, 2847 North Racine Ave., 
Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 2-2203. 
FOR SALE—Model D Hammond organ, including 
two Leslie speakers, reverberation unit, and 
vibrachord; sacrifice, $2,500.00. Also 32’ house 
trailer, built to carry above organ. Eddie Reysz, 
2039 Pollack, Evansville, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Sonola accordion AA-7, full size, one 
bass, six treble, plus master shift, four sets 
reeds, treble, fine bass. Factory reconditidned six 
months ago, electrified for amplification, $595.00. 
Gilbert May, 504 North Pine, Norfolk, Neb. 
FOR SALE—Taylor cello trunk, used, excellent 
condition, $50.00. Also used Estey portable 
organ, $100.00, you pay express. Dave's Music 
Shop, 530 ‘‘F’’ St., San Diego 1, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Two cellos, one-eighth size, Czech 
make, suitable for children ages 5-7; with water- 
proof covers, each $50.00, both for $95.00; or will 
trade for good %-size cello outfit. Kamp Karan- 
kawa, Center Point, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Styled commercial dance band ar- 
rangements; piano, bass, two altos, two tenors, 
three trumpets; girl vocals, boy vocals. Style 
Arrangements, Box 62, Ames Ave. Station, Omaha, 
Neb. 
FOR SALE—Have new and used arrangements 
for almost any combination using three or more 
horns. Write for list, mention your instrumenta- 
tion. Freddie Oakes, 1655 Bacon St., San Diego 
7, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Kay electric bass, with case and 
K-615 amplifier, both in excellent condition; 
$200.00 complete. Louis LoFrese, 106%, Linden 
Ave., Middletown, N. Y. Phone: Middletown 6602. 
































FOR SALE—New double 


horn, 
latest model. 


Super 
DeBerardinis, 1137 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. CLoverdale 8-2455. 


FOR SALE—Used trumpets, U. 5S. 
makes, reconditioned, reasonable. Traded in on 
BENGE custom built TRUMPET. Write Elden E. 


Kalison, 
East 14th St., 
2-3 





FOR SALE—Modern library for tenor sax, trom- 

All parts have chord 

Ted Farrand, 115 South Brown, Jack- 
2 


bone, piano, bass, drums. 
symbols. 
son, Mich. 


and French 


Benge, 1122 West Burbank Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
3-7 


FOR SALE—A library of standard band arrange- 

ments; overture selections, waltzes, novelties, 
marches, trombone smears and popular numbers 
at a price; including cabinets. Lee Inman, 433 
South Fifth St., Hamilton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Vibes, Deagan, 314 octave, practically 
brand new, $300.00 cash. F. J. 


Daulong, 212 


3.4 14th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. SOuth 8-2886. 





FOR SALE—Fender Bassman amplifier, 15 inch 
speaker model, very good condition, $150.00. 
Garland Dye, Carlisle, lowa. 





FOR SALE—Selmer Eb alto sax; 

finish, and action in top condition; with Chester- 
Ed Laisy, 722 Perry 
Phone CE 2-8570. 2-3-4 


field tri-pak case, $265.00. 
St., Flint 4, Mich. 


gold lacquer FOR SALE — 


Commercial library for trumpet, 

tenor, trombone, rhythm. 
tunes and price. 
Bill Pierson, Ridgway Apts., 402 Byers, Joplin, Mo. 


Write for list of 
Also tenor band arrangements. 





FOR SALE—Premicr 88 amplifier; 8 tubes, 12 inch 

speaker, 4 inputs for instruments, contact or 
voice mikes. Call FL 3-6198 after 5:00 P. M. 
Ludwig Weiss, 19-03 147th St., Whitestone, L. 1. 


trumpet, 


FOR SALE—Dave Pell styled arrangements for 
trombone, 
baritone sax, piano, bass and drums. Bob Eber- 
hart, P. O. Box 323, East Lansing, Mich. 


tenor sax, alto-doubling 





FOR SALE—Alexander French horn, gold brass, 


excellent condition; low resistance, professional 
instrument. Ralph Patt, 94-16 40th Road, Queens, 
L. 1., N. Y. HAvermeyer 4-8875. 
FOR SALE—Two Selmer Albert system Bb clari- 

nets, one full ring, $85.00; other partial ring, 
$65.00. Used with Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra. Also 
Bb Buffet Albert system bass clarinet, no cracks, 
$100.00. Frank Langone, 6416 La Mirada Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Rickenbacker triple neck steel guitar 
with chord changer pedals, $450.00; will con- 
sider reasonable offers; in new condition. Charles 
F. Drake, Jr., 1003 N. W. Ninth, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
FOR SALE — Mcha Besson trumpet No. 91056. 
Completely overhauled and silverplated, superb 
instrument in performance and appearance; bril- 
liant sound and free blowing, $300.00. H. Yaguda, 
1091 Sheridan Ave., Elizabeth, N. ]. EL 5-9366. 








FOR SALE—Kay bass (concert model), % round- 

back with cover and bow; or swap for Gibson 
L-5 guitar (acoustic). Write A. Berlingieri, 221 
Avenue V, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Organ, Lowrey spinet, modern model, 

mahogany finish, four months old, $1,250.00. 
Still under the guarantee. Richard Coram, 2245 
South ‘‘B’’ St., Richmond, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Gretsch Electromatic amplifier with 
cover, beautiful condition, used very little, 
very powerful, for band and vocals; terrific buy. 
Call evenings, Frank Saladino, 950 East 14th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. CLoverdale 2-8060. 
FOR SALE—‘‘Danelectro"’ amplifier, 30 watt, 15” 
speaker, four inputs, two tone controls, foot 
controlled vibrato, leatherette case, waterproof 
cover, perfect condition; cost $200.00, will take 
$100.00. Joe Canzoneri, 2369 64th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone: NI 5-5114. 
FOR _SALE—Pink tuxedos and turquoise Eton 
jackets; smart, dressy, all wool, like new. 
Eight of each, will sell parts; reasonable. Con- 
tact: A. Friedman, 69-44 Kissena Blvd., Flushing, 
le MN. Y¥. 








L. 


FOR SALE—Violin, N. F. Vuillaume, 1858, long 

Strad model in unusually fine condition. Cer- 
tificate of authenticity by John and Arthur Beare 
of London. Catalogue value $1,200.00, sacrifice 
for less than half. John W. Plant, Jr., 1575 
Colonial Terrace, Arlington, Va. 





AT LIBERTY—Cellist, middle age, with European 
teachers degree, seeking position in college or 
university in a moderate climate. Experienced 
in solo, chamber music, opera, symphony; at 
present with a major symphony orchestra. Refer- 
ences furnished if desired. Vincent Kelly, 605 
Ocean Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 2-3-4 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, clarinet, some vocals; 
fake, read. Wishes to work with combo; Local 
802 card. Charles Curiale, 679 East 39th St., 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. BU 2-8371. 
AT LIBERTY—Versatile folk duo, male and fe 
male ballad, dulcimerpsaltery 
Also legitimate violin, unique style, including 
authentic fiddle, Gypsy, American, Irish, etc. 
Widely contrasting repertoire, national reputa 
tion; experienced concert, hotel, club, TV. Book 
ing summer season, limited winter. Robert H. 
Beers, 620 North 32nd St., Billings, Mont. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 26, single, neat and 
dependable, will travel or relocate. Desires 
steady work with traveling unit; ten years experi 
ence and excellent references; Local 73 card. 
Johnny Myers, 2808 30th Ave. South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. PA 2-2347. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger, schooled in the modern 
idiom; fresh and interesting deviation from staid 
harmonies; a repertoire of the better standards 
arranged for 8 to 21 pieces, including a string 
section. Infra-ray machine used for neat legible 
copy at very reasonable prices. Piano score sent 
on request as sample. Refund guaranteed if ma- 
terial not satisfactory. Will reply to all sincere 
enquiries. Write to: J. M. Poirier, 6 Summer St., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
AT LIBERTY—Bass man, 29, neat, sober; read 
or fake, sing parts, also double trombone; jazz, 
Latin and hotel experience. Prefer small enter 
taining or novelty group; will travel, prefer 
Florida and Gulf Coast; available April Ist. Pat 
Cooke, P. O. Box 1119, Fairhope, Ala. WAverly 
8-9201. 
AT LIBERTY—Bass player, fake and read, young, 
can sing. George Plates, 643 West 172nd St., 
New York 32, N. Y. Phone: LO 8-9051. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, playing Bach to Boogie; 
will travel, single or combo. Free after Mardi 
Gras, March 6. Moody Mandy, Crescent Hotel, 
New Orleans 12, La. Phone: MA 9283. 
AT LIBERTY—Concert pianist, fine accompanist, 
expert reader, can fake some. Five years on 
tour with Caledonian Male Quartet, two years 
with Messick’s Musical Bells; will travel. James 
Emerson, 18 West Ontario, Chicago 10, 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger, experienced all styles; 
will also work as copyist for other arrangers; 
songwriters service. Coz Sincere, 50 Felch Road, 
Natick, Mass. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger-Composer. Credits: RCA 
VIK Records, Jose Greco Ballet, Ralph Flanagan 
Orchestra. Production scores: Sahara, Vegas, River- 
side, Reno, Biltmore, L. A., Bimbo's, San Fran- 
cisco. Mail work O. K. William E. Fields, 
105664, Eastborne Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
AT LIBERTY—Man and wife team, trombone and 
accordion, vocals; will travel anywhere. Prefer 
work as small dance combo; Local 668 and 99 
cards. Ken Richards, 706 Laurel, Kelso, Wash. 
Phone: GA 3-9474. 
AT LIBERTY — Experienced piano accordionist, 
age 25, sober, male. Plays hill-billy, folk, 
western; can double guitar; also play comedian; 
experienced show and dance work; will travel, 
will audition. Joe Johnson, 1695 Avenue C, 








accompaniment. 
































Beaumont, Texas. Call collect: TE 2-7616. 
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AT LIBERTY—Violinist, can play dance and AT LIBERTY—Experienced electric accordionist 
classical; willing to join any combo; can fake desires weekend work in New York area, with 
old and pop tunes. Don Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., five or six piece orchestras. Writes authentic 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: TE 7-3032. Latin-American arrangements for pee and fa 
ee ience, ts piece orchestras; doubles on piano an timbales. 
ey eg ye bare Marvin Simon, 2171 Muliner Ave., Bronx 62, 
Stewart, 430 East Second St., Bloomington, Ind. sin. r oie 
Tersati sotam « . tent A —Drummer who wants work wit 
AT LIBERTY Versatile musician; play clarinet, small uncompromising jess group. Local 47 
alto sax (also tenor and bari.), flute, and can , . aie 
Pe aa appr “y ¢ card; will travel or relocate on West Coast or 
fake piano. Prefers jazz; available from June 25 Florida; audit record on request. For tasteful 
to August 5; experience in college bands. Richard Wesee Sees sScere © b+ age 
. : > S - rhythmic support, contact: Charles Minogue, Box 
C. Milhon, 612 West 12th St., Emporia, Kan. 13, Village P. O., New York 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AT LIBERTY — Vibe man, double drums, in- CHelsea 2-6167. : 
reagpeng Fien Png gy wodlyc ‘eo a“ as AT LIBERTY—Female drummer, also vocalist, age 
pibed iol eh 177 coat ree 3 bin rail 24, colored. Local 274 card; experienced in 
rr praca ag Rigas Hy _ rit Bie 8.0245. night club, dances, etc., on the modern kick. 
ate TRA. J _ Metuchen, N. J. er ee Must have work, will and want to travel. Contact 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 802 card. 1, Gene Jackie McLendon, 909 Burton Ave., Sharon Hill 
_ Herbert, am available for weekends, 47-21 4lst (Philadelphia), Pa. Phone Sharon Hill 2994. 
ay ener 5g _ Fa Y. Day: Fleldstone 47 TIBERTY—Band featuring folk and country 
= SAE LE music, Desires both indoor and outdoor work 
AT es a arranger. bt for Spring and Summer, Pennsylvania, New York, 
experienced, show, dance; fast sight reader, New Jersey and Maryland areas. Local 401 card. 
transposer; large repertoire; arrange any style, Al sade,” Maillersbare a, oe 
egg Pye toed lg iy ie be "7 AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax man, doubling alto sax, 
pote, 7 a gie all, } ) » N. ; 
































AT LIBERTY—Arranger, any style. Bob Van, 





2501 Lowry Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








usician,. 
evenings, 8:00 to 9:00 P. M. Frank Mitkowski, 
336 East Eighth St., New York 9, N. Y. MANUSCRIPT PAPER, White, 10 or 12 
AT LIBERTY—Guitarist and accordionist; avail- stave, full or two top left side staves 
able for overseas work; prefer to work with , 
bass and drums; Local 38 card. Joe Nicolo, 66 out for Title. $12.00 per ream, with 
Smith St., Port Chester, N. Y. WEstmore 9-9424. name on bottom of each page $13.50. 





AT LIBERTY—Modern drummer; Local 802 card, Buff $1.00 extra. 
reads, fakes; desires weekend work in and 


SCORE SHEETS MADE T 
around New York. James S. Sparano, 245 Kings- ° © ORDER 
land Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone evenings between LES FULLE MUSIC PAPERS 
7:00 and 8:00 P. M.: JAckson 1-7949. 1512 Walnut Des Plaines, Ill. 








AT LIBERTY — Experienced modern drummer; 
desires resort work, will travel or relocate; 





(Member Local No. 10) 


Customized and Per- 
AT LIBERTY—Vibe man, eight years experience Arrangers sonalized Music 


with various small combos; wishes work with e Papers for the Pro 
a trio or quartet for weekends. Call CAnal 8-2698 and Copyists fessional M 








excellent references, age 26, neat and dependable; 





° 
Local 73 card. Johnny Myers, 2808 30th Ave So., A Gl GAR MIRR 
Minneapolis, Minn. PA 2-2347. nti- are 


AT LIBERTY—Organist, college man, 36; own 

large Hammond organ, Leslie speaker; widely 
experienced night clubs, hotels, lounges. Desires 
to contact good agent; will travel anywhere. Jack 


















Clip this huge 
14” mirror on 








your present 
Ud 6-3043 clarinet and violin; wishes to connect with ee. St ae Graham St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. d z (Se inside mirror 
jUdson_6-: : combo or orchestra for work in and around New -~ aoe ae . and triple your visibility. No tools needed. 
AT LIBERTY—Commercial lead, alto or tenor; York City weekends. Would also like to form AT LIBERTY—Pianist, organist, vocalist, arranger, | A finger touch flips out blindin lare. Mone 
. ) : - P 99 Y 
double flute on Latin; ad lib clarinet, bass clari- combo with other musicians for future work. choral director; ge ay = ge pp good > back guarantee. Send only $2.98. 
net; read shows well. Consider combo or hotel Call after 6:00: BOulevard 3-3598, or write Jerry pearance, congenial; read, fake, solo or combo. | gpa np, D - i 
work only. Write or wire Eddie Beau, Taychee- Gerold, 82-41 135th St., Kew Gardens, L. L., Don Bortfeld, 1160 Byron St., Palo Alto, Calif. CO., Dept. IM-3, Whitestone, N. Y. 
dah, Wis. N. Y. DAvenport 3-6792. — 
AT LIBERTY—Swing drummer, experienced in AT LIBERTY—Pianist, young, clean living, seeks, AT LIBERTY—Lady pianist and accordionist, 
working with Hammond organ, also dance position with traveling band; read or fake. limited vocals. Interested in location engage- 7 ‘ 
bands. Prefer hotel or club work, steady, State Local 802 card. Charles Wm, Yukl, 160 West 73rd ment. Also experienced - as a teacher of both co N =e U ¢€ TO R 
salary. Local 22 card. Glenn Holliday, Bunce- §t., New York, N. Y. TR 7-6700 — ENdicott — instruments. Present location two years, past loca- 
ton, Mo. 2-7208. tions, four to six years; prefer Florida. Musician, Beata 
po ; - 5 a ro “ 7 145 St. Joseph St., Baton Rouge, La. Phone: 22011. for Band Concerts and Festivais 
AT LIBERTY—Colored organist; Local 802 card AT LIBERTY — Experienced arranger-composer. 
have organ, plays all music, all organs, elec Any style for any combination, including vocal AT LIBERTY—A-1 pianist, recommended for the ipindpienccnntinamnian 
tronic and pipe. Prefer spot in lounge, dining groups; good background for singers, dancers; 


room, theatre. Reginald Smith, Box 978, Grand full 
Central Station, New York 17, 
HAvemeyer 6-7291. 


sounding small band scores; will work by 
Phone: mail, Ed McGuire, 431 Fourth Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Young trumpet man (20), wants 























AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax man; clarinet, vocals, section chair. Read good, sober, dependable; 
can fake; read all phases popular, Latin, cut have car, will travel. Guarantee only, leave after 

shows. Experience and music to handle all type March Ist. Frank Mahoney, Box 444, Cantonment, 

jobs, i. e. Italian, French, German, Irish, etc. Florida. 

Young, reliable, car, available weekends New York AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 77 card. Avail- 

area, Frank, TY 2-3789. able for weekends. Robert Sinclair, 6732 N. 

AT LIBERTY—Ail-around pianist and accordion Sydenham St., Philadelphia 26, Pa. Phone: Eve. 
ist, open for steady or single engagements; cut Livingston 8-4441. 

shows. A. Hardt, 41-23 67th St., Woodside 77, AT LIBERTY—Singer and electric guitarist; desires 
1., N.Y. Phone: DE 5-3395. good contacts for steady or single engagements. 

AT LIBERTY — Conductor, soloist, educator. Experience in all types, plus soloist. Call TA 
Presently conductor of college community sym- 7-2899, 7:00 to 11:00 P. M. Anthony J. Campo, 

phony, band, choral societies. Five years of 340 Eldert Lane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

teaching Eastman, Juilliard graduate. Wish con- AT LIBERTY—Guitarist-vocalist; pick lead, radio 

ducting or college position. Available June or and TV experience; young, will travel; hill- 

September, 1957; excellent references. Emmett 


billy, western and rock ‘n’ roll singing. Harvey 
Steele, 26 S. Loomis, Naperville, Ill. ‘ des . 


A. Noll, Star Rt., Quincy, Wash. 
AT LIBERTY—Girl trumpet player and vocalist; AT LIBERTY—Young drummer; Local 594 card. 








experience, read, fake; prefer location work in Big band and modern combo experience; sober, 
south or southwestern states for summer only. Also neat, dependable, single. Modern drums, prefer 
sing Spanish; prefer combo work. Miss N, big band; will travel. Tommy Ladley, 88 Ben- 


Borgeson, 509 East Bland, Roswell, N. M. nett St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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’ ' 
: Have you changed your address? : 
' ' 
| MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY j{ 
‘ 5 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses ‘ 
' *Name ' 
: FIRST MIDDLE LAST . 
& New Address: + 
. Street and No } 
' : 
Pie: , 
: City Zone... State. : 
’ ' 
. local No Date. : 
' ' 
' ‘ ‘ 
; Phone: Instrument Card No . 
: *If new name, show former name here: : 
H ' 
’ - 
§ Old Address: ‘ 
| Street and No : 
H City OD, Oe 
; PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY ' 
' 5 
' ° ° ° ' 
t NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY t 
° After you correct your local roster you may forward this | 
! coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division § 
| Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 1 
§ address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. . 
5 1 
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MARCH, 1957 


Arthur Godfrey's talent program and Lawrence 


Welk’s program, desires job; ten years experience. KENNETH BERGER 


Prefer Detroit. «Call TR 7-3109 for more in- 





formation or write Marion Held, 1071 Ferdinand, 311 Reis Ave. Evansvi.le, ind, 


Detroit 9, Mich. 











AT LIBERTY—Saxophonist, tenor, clarinet and 
violin; fine background in concert and jazz. 
Desire connection with combo or orchestra; prefer 





Se eeneeeeoeeeeooaoeoaeoaeeeess 


dining room or bar-club. Leads show, soloist on : SCALE THE HEIGHTS!) 


violin; accept weekends in the east or traveling. 
Kindly state character of your organization. Local 
73 card. Jack Laub, 450 East North St., Bethle 
hem, Pa. 


Increase your income, earn recog- 
nition by adding to your musical 
training through spare-time study 
at home. Send for free catalog de- 
scribing valuable courses offered. 





Additional Classified Advertise- 





g UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 4 


ments will be found on Page 39. 8 Dept. 227, 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, —- 








DERU REEDS 


for SAXOPHONE and CLARINET 





A DISTINCTIVE FRENCH-MADE PRODUCT 
5 Different Strengths, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


H. Chiron Co.. Ine. Clarinet . . $2.75 per dozen 
1650 Broadway Alto Sax . / $4.00 per dozen 
New York 19, N. Y. Tenor Sax . $5.00 per dozen 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 











for reeds, 
strength for instrument. 
Name. — 
(Please Print) 
Address. City nienmumanot te 
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TONY SCOTT—Down Beat Jazz Critics Poli: 1955-56; Encyclopedia of Jazz Poll; Down Beat Readers’ Poll: 1956; Metronome Readers’ Poll: 1956. 


he plays that great 


aelmer --- 


clarinet 


—most of the great ones do 


When we say “You'll play better with a Selmer” we don’t mean to 
imply that you don’t play well now. We simply mean that a Selmer 
will do more to pace your progress and project your talent than 
any other instrument. The fact that most of the greats play Selmer 
pretty well bears us out. Take Tony Scott; his talent, technique and 
musicianship show some of the wonderful results you can expect 
when you play a Selmer. But—you'll never be sure, you'll never be 


satisfied until you try a Selmer yourself. Why not do it soon? 


There are many good reasons why Selmer (Paris) clarinets 
perform as they do. We've listed them all in an illustrated 
brochure which you may have FREE by mailing this coupon. 


SELMER Elkhart, Indiana Dept. B-31 


Address 


oon eee 


Oe State___ 
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